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SPARTAN BELTS 


Helping Bleach and Spin at the Crystal Springs Bleachery. 


Way back in January, 1909, Spartan Belting began work in the bleachery at the Crystal Springs Bleaching 
Co., Chickamauga, Ga. So successful was Spartan in the_bleachery that in February, 1914, the Crystal 
Springs people decided to install Spartan equipme AW spinning mill. 







Spartan Service in this mill is best explained by Rs rind their superintendent, Mr. A. E. Yates :— 
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“We lilies main iris belts on our motors 
one. We also find they stand steam, acid, and W@ 
used that we did not have to take up or cut.” 





£977 en 
The pliability of Spartan Leather, its great strength its wonderful power of resistance to abnormal 
conditions are the qualities which made Spartan Belting so successful at Chickamauga. These are the qual- 


ities which will make Spartan the economically efficient belt for your requirements. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MgBG.. Co. 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


SS) G & K Belting received Gold Medal of Honor, highest award G5) 


granted leather belting at the Panama Exposition, 1915. 
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NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 





Fix the selling prices of goods 
~ Raise the Standard of quality 
Increase product per loom 
Reduce cost of weaving 50 to 75 per cent 
Increase efficiency of weavers 
Increase wages of weavers 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 


J.D. CLOUDMAN 
SOUTHERN AGENT 
188 S. Forsyth Street ATLANTA GA. 
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Cylinder Lubrication 
Using Dixon’s Flake Graphite for cylinder lubri- 
cation means a reduction in the cost of lubrication, 
combined with better lubrication. 
Although Graphite cannot be injected into the 
cylinders through ordinary lubricators there are 
several special devices on the market that suc- 
cessfully feed dry Flake Graphite or mixtures of 
Graphite and oil. These devices soon pay for 
themselves by causing a wonderful saving in the 
cost of lubricants. 
Booklet 34C gives full particulars and informa- 
tion. Send for jt. 

Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Established 1827 











SUCCESSFUL SOUTHERN 
BOBBIN MAKERS 


Allen Safety 
Set Screws 


Any length, point or thread. We make a special- 
ty of short lengths. 
Allen Socket Cap Screws 
are very neat in appearance and exceedingly strong. 
Send for Circular No. 21 and free sample for testing. 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Peoples Life Bidg., Chicago, II. 
173 Princess St., Manchester, England. 
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COTTON YARN 


WA NTE AGENCY 


Well established yarn house, covering Eastern 
and Middle States, desires connection with Mill, 
spinning Carded and/or Combed Qualities. 

Direct representation, commission basis pre- 
ferred. 

A unique opportunity to take advantage of 
well established connections assuring satisfactory 
and permanent business. 

Fullest investigation solicited. 


Loom Harnesses 
Weave Better 
and Wear Better 


The smooth finish of our loom 
harnesses causes them to weave 
well because the friction of the 
warp is reduced to a minimum, 
and the softness and pliability 
of the finish make them wear 
well because the harness is 
tough and elastic and not brit- 
tle. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 
SACO, MAINE 


? 
Formerly Loom Picker Co. Biddeford, Maine Rave mark 
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August, Nineteen-Sixteen. 


It’s the Little Things That Count. 


Thi: is a brief experience from the life of a trouble man. 

The manager of a cotton mill was induced to discard 
his old carbon filament incandescent lamps and install the 
more up-to-date and less expensive Mazdas (that is, less 
expensive when looked at from an operating view point). 

Like most mill managers, when a new device is adopted, 
this man was looking for trouble. 

It goes without saying that he found it. 

The filament breakage on the new Mazda lamps was 
extreme. So extreme that a claim was promptly made to 
the man who had induced the change, and a trouble man 
sent down to the mill to investigate. 

Inquiry at the mill developed the information that not 
one solitary thing had been done since the installation of 
the new lamps that was in any way different from the 
routine methods adopted prior to their installation. An- 
other peculiar cireumstance about the breakage was that it 
did not seem to be uniform; that is, the breaks did not oceur 
at places where there seemed to be undue jar where there 
might be reasons for these breaks, or in any other particu- 
lar spot. 

At lasf, the trouble man, who was not especially ex- 
perienced in textile millwork, found a drop cord on one 
of the lamps that was covered with an accumulation of 
cotton lint. Noticing that the other cords were compara- 
tively clean, he made inquiries concerning the reason for 
this and was immediately informed that the man whose duty 
it was to clean these cords had evidently missed the one 
bearing the lint. Further inquiry developed the fact that 
in order to clean these cords an ordinary corn broom was 
provided with an extension handle, and as the man walked 
along the floor of the room he cleaned the cords with the 
broom by pushing endwise with the broom on the cord, 
bearing it up toward the ceiling until it was dragged 
through the broom, whereupon the broom would be removed 
and the lamp would fall with a jerk and swing until it 
settled by gravity into its original position. It also de- 
veloped that this work was done during the daylight hours 
when the lamps were not lighted. 

The trouble man at once advised the manager that the 
filament of the Mazda lamps when cold is much more brittle 
than when lighted, and if he would have eurrent turned on 
his lights during the time that the operative was cleaning 
these cords the suppleness of the filament due to the heat 
of the current, would prevent the breakage. This was done, 
and no more trouble experienced. 

Watch for the little things. 


The Making of Tariffs. 


The railroads of the country, and particularly of some 
sections of the country, are strenuously advocating an in- 
crease in the amount of freight rates or tariffs. Some ot 
the changes recommended are intended to be in the nature 
of a leveling or evening of rates, it is said, while others in- 
dicate a decided increase. Under the present greatly in- 
creased cost of operation it is only fair that the railroads 
should be allowed a suitable increase in proportion to the 
added expense, but, it would seem as if railroads might 
compensate the public for this attitude, and at the same 
time convince the skeptical, by simplifying and making in- 
telligible to the layman the rates they now have. 

Captain H. P. Meikleham discussed this subject from 
the cotton mill standpoint in the January, 1915, number of 
Corron, and indicated by practical examples the utter in- 
adequacy of the present tariffs and the absolute need of a 
high class “Traffic Manager” in order for the mill to ob- 
tain the proper and equitable rates. The Traffic World, in 
a recent issue is reminded in this connection of an 
article by George Fiteh in Collier’s Weekly, in the course 
of which, discussing the complexity of freight traifie prob 
lems, he said: 

“When a citizen wishes to ship himself to another town 
he steps up to the ticket window and buys a smail slip of 
pasteboard costing two or three cents a mile. But when he 
wants to ship a ¢ase of tomato catchup he goes to the 
station agent and asks for the rate. Then the station 
agent sends for the derrick crew and they lower a half 
ton book from the top of the safe, after which the agent 
looks up the rate on tomato catsup, without benzoate of 
soda, shipped in pint bottles with fancy labels in a pine 
box, unpainted, by a middle-aged man with medium whis- 
wers, who owns an automobile and votes the progressive 
ticket. He finds this about an hour after supper time, and 
discovers that the tomato catsup, if packed by a brunette, 
takes the classification E in serond zone, raised to the nth 
power and multiplied by the logarithm .9876—amounting 
to 23°cents. Thus it will be readily seen that a freight rate 
is no such simple thing as a passenger rate. Thousands of 
learned men are constantly busy planning and erecting 
new freight rates and classifications, and the science has 
now been perfected to a point where the ordinary citizen 
couldn’t figure out the rate on a keg of nails for forty miles 
before the nails got stale. Undoubtedly the reason why 
the ancients did not have railroads was because the science 


of mathematics was not yet sufficiently perfected to pro- 


duce freight rates. Freight rates are based partly upon 





a04 


weight, partly upon distance, partly upon the amount of 
money the shipper has, and partly upon the parallax of 


Alpha Centauri. This makes their adjustment a very eom- 


plicated problem.” 

Traffic World then adds to the suggestions that have al- 
ready been made in the interest of simplification and in- 
telligibility, that perhaps no one thing would be more ef- 
ficacious than to have these tariffs—at least the more com- 
plicated ones—written by persons who understand the use 
of the English language. Tariffs that are already pon- 
derously complicated because of their very nature under 
the methods of construction in vogue, are rendered still 
more difficult to understand by verbs without subjects, sub- 
verbs, and with antecedents. so 


without pronouns 


jects 
uncertain as to approach the seandalous, the whole sprin- 
kled generously and indiscriminately with meaningless pune- 
tuation marks, apparently used on the theory that there 
were plenty of them at hand and some of them ought to be 
used, These complex‘ties and uneertainties not only mean 
annoyance to those who have to deal with them, but they 


are a source of positive financial loss. 








A City for Tourists and Triflers. 


The Asheville Citizen in its leading editorial on Monday 
morning, June 19th, attacks the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion with great bitterness and declares that it, “has not made 
a pleasant impression on this city.” It justifies this attack 
because Vice-President J. M. Davis of Newberry, S. C., in 
an address on Child Labor Legislation at a meeting of this 
association on June 17th, saw fit to make some stinging but 
truthful statements concerning the adherents and promulga- 
tors of some of this so-called legislation. The Citizen char- 
acterizes this address as “worthy of the Bowery,” but care- 
fully avoids a discussion of the main point presented, viz., 
a compulsory education law for children under 16 years of 
age. 

Asheville is a beautiful little city, but its development 
has been mainly due to the money spent by the tourists and 
the triflers. From the tone of the editorial in question, 
it is evident that cotton manufacturers are welcome to come 
and spend their money as tourists, but they must be careful 
to censor any remarks they may wish to make while in the 
city, so they will not grate on the peevish nerves of the 
triflers, as this class are proportionately the greater spend- 
ers. The timeliness of the article, coming as it were to 
speed the departing guest, is reminiscent of aristocratic 
poodles that remain in the seclusion of their kennels until 
the gates are shut and the danger of a parting kick has 
vanished, and then rush yapping to the fence in an effort 
to convince those who provide the bones that they are on 


the job. 





Eleven New Members. 


W. J. Vereen, the new president of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Georgia, is receiving hearty sup- 
port in his efforts to enlarge and strengthen the associa- 
tion. Eleven additional mills enrolled as members during 
the month of June and others are yet to be heard from. 


While it is entirely too early to make definite plans for 
the annual convention of this association next year, there 
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is a movement on foot to extend the meeting dates to three 
days and hold the meeting at some popular shore resort, 
such as Cumberland Island, St. Simon’s, or Tybee. This 
will allow the members to bring their families and will 
make the meeting a social as well as a business event. 

Following are the official and committee appointments 
announced by President Vereen: 

Vice-Presidents-—R. C. Freeman, West Point; E. W. 
Swift, Columbus. 

Auditing Committee—S. S. Evans, Chairman, Cedar- 
town; J. H. Cheatham, Hartwell; P. F. Merritt, Greens- 
boro. 

Executive Committee—Allen F. Johnson, Chairman, 
Atlanta; C. B. Caperton, Trion; H. P. Meikleham, Lindale; 
G. B. Seott, Scottdale; D. A. Jewell, Chickamauga; Clyde 
L. King, Griffin; M. F. Cole, Newnan; W. T. Bryant, 
Athens; Fuller E, Callaway, LaGrange; W. H. Salmon, 
Chattahoochee. 

Legislative Committee—F. B. Gordon, Chairman, Co- 
lumbus; G. W. Hamilton, Dalton; Geo. H. Lanier, West 
Point; Jas. H. Porter, Macon; S. A. Carter, Atlanta; B. 
R. Blakely, Griffin; R. T. Jones, Canton; J. A. Mandeville, 
Carrollton; H. H. Tift, Tifton; L. F. Edwards, Crawford; 
C. V. Truitt, LaGrange; J. W. Parker, Pelham; J. W. Far- 
mer, Fitzgerald; W. M. Harris, Hampton; C. E. MeLin, 
Rome; T. J. Thornton, LaGrange. 

Membership Committee—H. L. Williams, Chairman, 
Columbus; Garnett Andrews, Rossville; M. J. Daniel, 
Griffin. 

Program Committee—W. C. Martin, Chairman, Egan; 
J. J. Seott, Decatur; Baynard Willingham, East Point. 

Tariff Committee—Fuller’ E. Callaway, Chairman, La- 
Grange; F. B. Gordon, Columbus; Allen F. Johnson, At- 
lanta; H. P. Meikleham, Lindale; B. S. Walker, Griffin. 

Traffic Committee—H, P. Meikleham, Chairman, Lin- 
dale; J. D. Massey, Columbus; W. H. Hightower, Thomas- 
ton; T. J. Callaway, Milstead. 


Learning From Experience. 

Learning from experience is said to be an expensive 
way to absorb knowledge, but knowledge so obtained usually 
has the advantage of being thorough and frequently be- 
comes deeply rooted in the individual seedplot of the human 
mind. A somewhat easier and certainly a much less ex- 
pensive method is to let the other fellow do the experi- 
menting and be advised by his experiences. It is, however, 
only fair to add that this latter way is neither the popular 
nor the usual course. 

An artiele on taking eare of eranky customers, which 
appears in another part of this number, gives CoTTOoN’s 
readers an opportunity to consider a question which is well 
worthy of serious thought. If the subject matter is studied 
carefully and the suggestions made given local application 
according to the needs and character of the individual busi- 
ness or customer, the results obtained may prove supprising, 
but satisfactory. 

Weighting with tannin diminishes the affinity of silk for 
logwood. The state of oxidation in which the logwood 
exists also plays an important part in the matter, especially 
in the ease of silk weighted with phosphate of tin. 
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The Cotton Goods Situation in China 


BY ROBERT A. MORGAN.* 


To any one who has made an observation of the trend 
of eotton goods in China during the last three decades the 
fact of mighty changes in this line will have undoubtedly 
been impressed upon him. The forees at work to bring 
about a change of style or pattern in wearing apparel 
might he easily traced, and definitely located, but the many 
subtle influences affecting the cotton goods trade in China 
is a subject for greater perusal. 

Prior to the introduction of modern cotton manufactur- 
ing in China which may be said to date back some twenty- 
seven years, and by the way this may apply to Japan 
as well, the United States enjoyed a big proportion of the 
eotton goods trade of this country. This was especially felt 
in gray sheetings, shirtings, drills, and flannels, of the 
coarser grades. They won such favor that there is still a 
sale for them, though comparatively small, and in spite of 
the higher price at which they are held in comparison with 
domestic and Japanese goods. However it must be admit- 
ted that our trade in this line has continuously decreased 
year by year, and there seems no bright prospects of a re- 
versal of form. The reason for this may be briefly summed 
up in the statement that China and Japan in their beginning 
of modern cotton manufacture naturally commenced with 
the coarser grades of cloth, that is, the same quality which 
was previously furnished by the American mills. Another 
reason was that of cotton grades. The cotton grown here 
being inferior to Ameriean in spinning quality. 

Besides the advantage in locality, keing in close proxim- 
ity to the market to be supplied, thereby saving in cost of 
transportation; these countries have a tremendous advant- 
age in labor costs. The conditions of life in the Orient is 
so different to that of the Western Hemisphere that it is 
impossible to compete on the same footing with these peo- 
ple. This has been a growing factor in. textiles for this 
market. At first the inexperience of the operatives on 
power machinery and their unfamiliarity with foreign meth- 
ods rendered them less efficient than their western brothers, 
but this condition is fast disappearing, and in Japan it 
might be considered as gone entirely. The fact remains 
that today the great bulk of the coarse cotton goods trade 
of China is in the hands of Japan and China, and their 
hold of this position is becoming more and more fast, so 
much so that the intelligent bidders for this trade in foreign 
lands have seen the necessity of changing over to finer goods 
in order to keep in the market. This is especially true of 
Manchester and the Lancashire district, they being the 
pioneers in introducing the finer grades into this section. 
while their position is such as to make them the controlling 
factor in supplying the best grades of cotton cloths in 

China, it is by no means satisfactory in view of the former 
prestige held by them in yarns, 32 and 36 inch sheetings. 
T-cloths and drills. The imports of bleached cloths and 


jeans have increased from Manchester but this does not 
counterbalance the decline in coarse goods, so that the total 
is showing a decided falling-off. 

The eause for this situation is not hard to find. 
anese productions have steadily cut into the imports in 
the commoner classes of goods, in the meanwhile their in- 


Jap- 


*Superintendent of the Heng Foong Cotton Mfg. Co., Shanghai. 


fluence is spreading into the higher grades with equal effect- 
iveness as their activities develop in the cotton industry. 
Indian yarns have lost in volume at the hands of their 
eunning rivals, while English and American yarns have 
been practically forced out except the very fine counts. 
The Chinese mills as might be expected come in for a 
share of the capture of this trade, especially in yarns and 
ordinary plain eloths. And China is following the ex- 
ample of her enterprising neighbor in developing the cot- 
ton industry. Each year witnesses the founding of new 
cotton mills and additions to the already established ones. 
These new enlargements represent the very latest in ma- 
chinery, methods and processes and the operatives are be- 
ing educated up to the use of these improvements thereby 
increasing their efficiency as well as the quality of the mills 
product. The ring spinning frame has gained such a foot- 
hold as to practically replace the hand spinning wheel, and 
the power loom is fast makine inroads into the @omain 
of the hand loom. There are still numbers and numbers 
of old hand looms at work in all parts of China and per- 
haps will be for many a day. Many of them spinning their 
own yarn by hand, but an increasing majority are buying 
skein yarn from the power spinning mills. Many of the 
old mills are adding looms to their equipment which for- 
merly consisted of few or no weaving machines. This with 
the fact that most of the new mills contain looms is evi- 
dence that the hand loom is steadily being relegated to the 
So far no automatic looms are used in China, nor 
The great advantage of 


rear. 
is there any demand for them. 
this type of loom, namely, its labor saving qualities, which 
has won for it such repute in America is a matter of no 
concern to the Chinese manufacturer. It is safe to say that 
many years will come and go before the Chinese seek the 
automatic loom. However there is a great field for the 
plain loom here which the American manufacturers of these 
machines should not overlook. 

While the Chinese mills do not supply a large per cent 
of the cloth sold in this market as yet, they are produc- 
ing around 700,000 bales per year of the yarn, with Japan 
delivering about the same amount. Furthermore business 
between America and China on sheeting, drills, and par- 
ticularly jeans which at one time was in a flourishing state 
in which American mills successfully competed with the 
similar cloths made on hand looms from imported yarns has 
been almost driven out by the Japanese, and to a minor 
extent by the Chinese mills. With the exception of a short 
but glorious spurt given by the Russo-Japanese war, this 
trade in American plain staples has suffered a steady de- 
cline. The same is true of Manchester as is shown by the 
following. table supplied by a Shanghai representative of 
one of Manchester’s firms, covering the last three de- 
cades : 

1905-1914 
33,887 ,974 


1895-1904 
45,811,032 


1885-1894 
Gray Shirting...... .. .04,138,064 


T-Cloths, 32” & 36”....15,384,300 7,653,823 5,387,447 
Bleached Goods ......17,621,139 18,894,193 27,099,840 
Drills & Sheeting .... 9,364,394 8,364,500 2,925,526 
pS SO PET eee: FF! 1,531,896 8,095,960 


. -97,944,903 82,255,453 77,396,747 





Total 


506 


From this it will be seen that while bleached goods and 
jeans have made some advance the other classes have de- 
cidedly fallen off until a comparison of the last decade with 
the first shows a loss of 20,400,000 pieces of lengths vary- 
ing between 30 and 40 yards, or a decrease of 21 per cent. 
is a term which means quite a different thing 
Here 


it embraces all that class of dress goods whose color and 


Muslins 


in China to what it commonly implies in the States. 


designs are stamped or printed on the cloth, as embodied 
in the terms calico, print shirtings, ete., in American par- 
lance. This elass of 


goods comprise an important di- 


vision of the cotton imports of China. It is the chief ma- 
terial for the summer dress of the vast majority of Chinese 
women and children, German houses in China have always 
done a large business in this line undoubtedly because they 
have been more persistent in solicitation, and have given the 
careful attention due the great amount of detail connected 
with this line. A complex variety of designs and figures 
are pleasing to the Chinese eye and colors quite unbecom- 
ing the western attire are popular here. The rivalry be- 
tween the German and English in this market has lowered 
the standard of quality until a worthy competitor namely, 
the Russian printer has entered the field and offered a su- 
perior commodity with the result that a good proportion of 


the trade has been lost to the older claimants. This busi- 


ness which started by direct sampling through Chinese 
hands in Northern Manchuria on a branch of the Siberian 


Railway, has spread through the interior of China. This 
method of distribution has been very satisfactory as it has 
many points in its favor, but objections might be raised in 
the fact that new goods will not be pushed so much by 
Chinese as by foreign representatives, 

The difficulty of direct dealing with the customers in 
the interior lies in the lack of a standardized currency. 
This constitutes a severe handicap to the prospective trader, 
while the system of credit between native dealers involving 
a different set of customs for nearly every commodity and 
every place make it almost imperative that this be handled 
by the natives themselves. Formerly this trade was car- 
ried on largely through the medium of a chain of native 
banks which had a firm footing because of the immense 
revenues which passed between the different provinces and 
through their hands to the Central Government at Peking. 
The first revolution of 1911, however, put an end to these 
The funds 


together and re- 


banks when the monarchy was overthrown. 


from these institutions were gathered 
moved to the foreign banks in treaty ports or invested in 
foreign securities so that practically all financial facili- 
ties were taken from the routes of trade and at the time 
of writing no adequate means has been substituted. But 
trade must go on and so large and industrious a popula- 
tion must be duly considered. No doubt some way will be 
found to overcome this financial disability and the country 


placed on sound footing in the matter of trade, 

The Chinese banking system is the oldest in the world, 
and the most primitive. The official unit of the national 
currency, namely, the tael, does not exist; or if it does exist 
it is only in imagination. The tael is not a coin, but a 
unit of weight, hence for the intercourse of trade some 
other system of currency must be had, so it becomes that 
the Mexican dollar is the common medium of exchange 
This however varies in value from day to day 
As a result there are innumerable 


in China. 


and in different places. 
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exchange banks existing from the profits of exchanging 
money, a purely speculative proposition. For instance, 
suppose a mill had an account with a Chinese merchant 
for $1,000 U. S. eurreney, he will doubtless have his ac- 
count at the bank in terms of taels, then to pay the mill 
the equivalent of its account in local currency, he will have 
to convert the U. S., commonly called gold, dollars into 
taels, and then from taels into Mexican dollars. The banks 
charge a different rate for buying and selling gold so it 
often happens that the mill will be the loser in the transae- 
tion. The chance of gain and the uncertainty of the valu- 
ation seems to appeal to the average Chinese and the many 
exchange banks deriving a revenue from the system com- 
bine to keep a system in vogue which has little or nothing 
to commend it to us. The new republic has coined an of- 
ficial silver dollar of the same valuation as the Mexican, but 
it depreciated on account of the unstable political situation 
and even the natives discount it in payment of bills. 

In close connection with the currency situation the fi- 
nancial position of China is a tell-tale symbol of its pres- 
ent impoverished state. The average adverse balance of 
trade against Ohina for the last ten years has been a no 
less item than 140 million taels per annum. This is equiv- 
alent to about 85 million dollars U. 8. eurrency and is a 
matter of serious concern to the government of this large 
and increasing foreign buying population. To this must 
be added interest and redemption payments against exter- 
nal loans amounting to Tls. 70,000,000 making the total 
annual debit Tis. 210,000,000. 
invested in indusirial and railway development, but a 
large part, the interest on Tls. 450,000,000 amounting to 
Tls. 20,000,000 annually, is for indemnity which the coun- 
try has to pay for her indulgencies in the Boxer trouble of 
1900. China has already pledged about all of its available 
securities to foreign powers, so that it will be necessary to 
develop more industries to enhance the borrowing power. 
Much of the money obtained from the money markets of 
other lands goes to the upkeep of the army, another course 


Some of this is. for loans 


is to high officials in the form of salary. 

China thas a great power of absorbing imports. The 
400 millions of population must be clothed and their de- 
mand for the better grades in cotton goods is growing stead- 
ily. True this is the home of the silk industry, but even 
here it is confined to the higher classes, so that the cotion 
cloth trade is large. Also it remembered that 
woolen goods form a very small per cent of the Chinese at- 
tire, so silk and cotton constitute the bulk. It for- 
tunate characteristic of human nature that the poor imi- 


must be 
is a 


tate the rich in dress, for the use of mercerized poplins and 
sateens and Italians in the dress of the lower classes of 
Chinese clothing has opened a big field of trade in these 
lines. 

In conclusion, the textile trade in China presents the 
fact that unlimited possibilities lie in this market for the 
foreign exporter, and America should logically come in 
for a large share of this trade. The United States has one 
large asset that is often overlooked, or slightly considered, 
by the traders, that is its potential wealth of good favor. 
No other country is so well and so favorably represented 
in missionaries. These good people enter into the very 
heart of China and besides carrying the word of God, act 
as emmissaries to American commerce as well. It should 
be an easy matter to gain a large share of trade with the 
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aid of this active foree at work in our interests. But rad- 
ical changes must come about in China’s administration of 
the government before trade will receive the fostering pro- 
teetion it needs. There is a transition in political affairs at 
present and it is to be hoped that permanent good will re- 
sult. The study of the situation discloses that Japan has 
actively participated and has ambitions in this direction, 
and she will have to be dealt with. However, these efforts 
seem to be more along the line of established routes rather 
than introducing new. America asks for no special privi- 
leges, but does insist upon the retention of “The Open 
Door.” 

American traders have worthy examples in their fellow 
countrymen to emulate in the representations of The Stan- 
dard Oil Company and the British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany as well as numerous other smaller concerns which 
have entered this field and displayed the ability of Ameri- 
can business men to successfully meet all competitors on 
equal footing. The Chinese merchant has great admira- 
tion for the American business methods and exceeding con- 
fidence in the honor of its representatives, so there only 
remains the matter of presentation to unite the two great 
republics of the east and west in commerce. 


Obstructions on the Road to Efficiency. 
BY A. M, OLIVER, 


There are many objections offered from time to time 
where scientific management is in the process of introduc- 
tion. H. L. Gantt says that before you ean gain the confi- 
dence of the entire plant you must have at least 25 per cent 
of the operatives on bonus. The objections offered vary 
greatly both in form and origin, but the greatest objection 
of all can usually be traced to the overseer or man in charge 
of the department in whieh the efficiency engineer is work- 
ing. I don’t mean by this that every overseer or foreman 
offers objections, but I do mean that about 70 per cent of 
the overseers and foremen dislike to see any changes made 
and will hinder rather &n help to put them through. 

The reason for the objections offered by these men is 
very seldom stated, but they need no explaining and im- 
mediately begin to “stick out” all over. Of course the man 
in charge of the department has pledged himself to assist 
the efficiency engineer, and for that reason it becomes neces- 
sary that he extend some amount of courtesy. He will not 
put himself out of his way to help very much, but will 
answer, as briefly as possible, any question the engineer sees 
fit to ask. Now what is the real reason for this feeling to- 

-ward the efficiency man? Is it because he is considered a 
sneak? Is it because he has a stop-wateh? Or is it be- 
cause the overseer is afraid there will be some change made 
that will affect him? 

I have proved to my own satisfaction just why this feel- 
ing is so prominent and just why an overseer or man in 
charge of a department dislikes to see an efficiency man in 
the department. I have studied the different types of fore- 
men and overseers and, with very few exceptions, find thai 
they are all alike in this particular fault. They have been 
taught to do their job one way and they think there is no 

better way. Not because they are dull or lack the brains. 
but simply beeause they don’t want to have anybody tell 
them how they should do their work to obtain the greatest 
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amount of efficiency. They were left in charge of a depart- 
ment and they were given a few instructions as to what was 
expected of them. Detail instructions were omitted and be- 
cause of that omission they have taken the privilege to ex- 
tend their authority far beyond the limit that the superin- 
tendent intended. They have allowed men to be out and not 
lose their pay. They have sent men to their homes to do 
various jobs and charged the time to the company. I have 
even known an overseer to go so far as to allow a man his 
time while beating rugs and also give him an additional five 
hours pay. This was entered on the pay-roll as overtime. 
Clerks have been allowed to be out and receive full pay; 
men who were late were not docked, and if a man asked 
out for an hour or two he was allowed to go on the com- 
pany’s time. 

Overseers dislike to have the privilege of adding to and 
subtracting from the pay-roll taken from them. They dis- 
like to be deprived of the right to change a man’s hourly 
rate whenever they take a notion; they dislike to feel thai 
they are unable to allow an operative 100 or 200 pieces be- 
eause he went out on an errand and was gone two hours. 
In other words, they dislike to have some one from the out- 
side come into their department and show up the conditions 
just as they exist. This is the whole sum and substance of 
the objection that an overseer or foreman offers to scientific 
management and it cannot be explained any other way. 

With a scientific timekeeping system, the overseer must 
pay some one to clean his carpets, he must pay to have his 
lawn mowed and he must pay an operative a wage equiva- 
lent to the hours worked at a specified rate per hour. He 
zannot make a good fellow of himself and he cannot hire ail 
his friends. He is given an “Estimate Sheet” which tells 
him how many hands he is allowed on each job. He cannot 
change rates and he ean add nothing to a man’s pay. This is 
all taken out of his hands and he must run his department as 
instructed. This is the part that hurts him and the more 
I go from one plant to another the more pronounced 
this fact becomes. 

An overseer doesn’t dislike an efficieney engineer just 
because he is an efficiency engineer, but simply because he 
knows it is only a matter of time when he will be asked 
to explain why this is and that exists and when conditions 
have been made right he knows that he will be obliged to 
run his department to the best possible advantage and 
for the interests of his employers, rather than with the 
idea of making a good fellow of himself with the feeling 
that the company can stand it. 





About the severest test to which any wood finish has 
ever been subjected was recently sustained by the finish 
known as Wolf’s elastine lacquer, manufactured by the 
Leon L. Wolf Paint Company, 314 Lincoln Inn Court, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The test was made by the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton Railroad Company, at Cincinnati. A panel, 
varnished with Elastine lacquer, was exposed to a steam 
jet from a locomotive fifteen minutes, after which it was 
immersed in ice water. It was then dipped into a tank of 
boiling lye water, and then placed in a tank filled with mu- 
riatic acid. It was washed in plain water after these 
trials, and came out of all these extraordinary tests with no 
damage whatever, The company are demonstrating their 
product by sending free samples to those who wish to ex- 


amine it. 
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Cost of a Concrete Building. 


In a recent address before the Real Estate Exchange of 
Cincinnati, W. P. Anderson, president of The Ferro Con- 
erete Construction Co., of that city, gave some interesting 
figures on the costs of reinforced concrete buildings. While 
he realized that a good many items ineluded in the cost of 
such buildings wil] naturally vary, he takes as a basis a 
plain structure, with no faney exterior decorations, and in- 
cludes the principal items which go to make up the cost, 
such as, walls, windows, floors, floor finish, stairs, toilets 
and plumbing fixtures. The cost of excavation, heating, 
lighting and elevators is so dependent upon each particular 
building that these items are omitted from the estimate. 


The assumed load on the floors is 150 pounds per square 
foot with column spacing about 18 feet on centers and story 
heights about 12 feet. Mr. Anderson estimates that the 
base cost on a building 50 by 50 feet as about $1.55 per 
square foot of floor space. If the building is 50 by 100 
feet, this price would be reduced to $1.20. If 50 by 150 
feet, it would be $1.12, and if 50 by 200 feet, it would be 
$1.07. In all these cases the building is assumed to be from 
four to ten stories high. A three-story building would cost 
somewhat more, but the difference would be very slight. A 
two-story building would cost from 10 to 12 per cent more 
than these figures, and a one-story building from 15 to 20 
per cent more. A decrease in the width of the building 
would inerease the cost so that for a width of 25 feet 
instead of 50 feet the unit cost would be increased from 
35 to 45 per cent. If, however, buildings’ widths are in- 
creased costs would be correspondingly decreased. 

The effect of increasing or decreasing the floor load de- 
pends on the height of the building. Obviously, there 
would be practically no change on a one-story building, as 
the load comes directly on the ground. In a six-story 
building the decrease in cost for a 75-pound load would be 
about 12 cents per square foot of floor space. This figure 
would also about equa] the increase in cost if the live load 
was doubled. 

The effect on the cost of varying the column spacing will 
not be great. Where columns are spaced about 15 feet 
apart the cost will be about 6 per cent greater than where 
columns are spaced 25 feet apart both ways. 

In giving these estimates of costs for reinforced con- 
erete buildings Mr. Anderson allowed two stairways and 
one elevator tower for a building under 150 feet in length 
and two stairways and two elevator towers for greater 
lengths. Two plumbing fixtures per floor were allowed for 
the first 5000 square feet and one additional fixture for each 
additional 5000 square feet. No allowance was made for 
any interior partition work except that which would be 
necessary around stairs, elevator shafts and toilets. Of 
course, these estimates are based on plain factory buildings, 
and any attempt at decoration would increase the cost. 

The percentage of window area to wall area would have 
but little effect on the unit cost of the building. In figuring 
the estimates given a steel sash window with ordinary glass 


was used. If wire glass was found necessary the cost would 


be a little more than for plain wall, but the increase in the 
factor of fire safety usually makes such use advisable. 
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Danger in the Use of Ladders. 


Many people fail to realize the danger connected with 
the use of ladders. Miany accidents are caused by the use 
of poorly constructed ladders, the work of making them 
being entrusted to men who are unskilled in making ladders. 
Ladders should be well construeted and kept in perfect 
repair. The size of the rails should be in proportion to 
the length; they should be made of straight-grained Nor- 
way pine, Oregon pine, spruce or yellow pine, and kept 
free from splinters. The rungs should be made of white 
ash, oak, or hickory, using pieces of straight-grained stock, 
split to size (not sawed pieces) before finishing; for lad- 
ders of ordinary width, the rungs should be not less than 
1¥-ineh diameter, tenoned at ends to fit %-inch holes in 
the rails, and the rails tied together every six feet with 
tie rods; for wide ladders the rungs must be proportion- 
ately heavier. The practice of fastening flat rungs on the 
front sides of the rails by means of nails, screws, bolts 
and elamps is condemned, as the fastenings will rust or 
work loose or the rungs will split or break and may cause 


a fall. 

All portable ladders should be equipped with devices 
to prevent slipping. On soft floors, the ladder should be 
fitted with spiked feet (rubber ends not good for oily or 
hot floors), or other non slipping shoes. On metal or 
concrete floors, a shoe faced with earborundum or other 
form of abrasive should be attached; there are a number of 
such shoes now manufactured which ean easily be fastened 
to the ordinary ladder. For ladders used in connection 
with shafting, as for oiling, repair work, ete, hooks should 
be secured to the ladder rails at the top as a further safe- 
guard against slipping. 

Stationary ladders should be made of steel and set out 
at least eight inches from the wall, column, or other object, 
so as to give proper foothold at all the rungs. If practical, 
the ladder should not be over 20 feet in length, without 
a break or landing platform. For ladders greater than 
20 feet in length, a safety cage should be provided. The 
uprights should be made of 21-inch by %-inch flat and 
extended at least 31% feet above the landing. The rungs 
should be made of %4-inch round with the ends turned 
down to % inch and then riveted over or else the ends 
threaded and a nut placed on both sides of the uprights. 
Ladders of this type should be well made and firmly sup- 
ported in order to withstand the abuse of trucking and 
moving of material. 

Wherever possible, stairs should be used instead of 
ladders; eare should be taken to make them as safe as 
possible. They should not be set at an angle greater than 
50 degrees, but if this is impractical, a ladder should be 
used instead.—The Dodge Idea. 


The Paramount Hosiery Form Drying Co., Hunter 
Building, Market and Madison Sts., Chicago, have increased 
their capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000. Henry Pope, 
president of the Paramount Knitting Co., will devote his 
whole time to the Paramount Hosiery Form Drying Co., 
and W. E. Clark has been appointed General Manager of 
the Paramount Knitting Co. The business of the metal 
form Company is growing so rapidly that it requires the 
entire attention of Mr. Pope. 
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A Modern Belting Factory 


It was about a year and a half ago that the management 
of The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. chose to start work on 
the largest addition that they had ever made to their already 
extensive plant. The fall of 1914 was a rather unpromis- 
ing time to build, for business conditions were at a very 
low ebb. It was decided to erect concrete buildings, how- 
ever and these additions are already stocked from floor to 
ceiling. The scene of activity everywhere, shows as noth- 
ing else could, the foresight of those who control the affairs 
of the concern, and justifes their faith in the future pros- 
pects of business. 

The growth of Graton & Knight has been neither spas- 
modic nor by leaps and bounds, but ever steady and healthy 
from its modest beginning sixty-five years ago. The various 
stages of this growth are well represented by the additions 
that have been made to the plant from time to time. 
Twenty buildings now constitute the Worcester plant of 


doubling the capacity for preparing the hides for the initial 
stages of tanning. The construction of the soak vats, 
wheel and agitator pits with their attendant system of 
drains and sewers presented an interesting problem as this 
necessitated the excavation of several thousand eubie yards 
of earth and ledge, mostly the latter. The arrangement 
throughout has been to keep the hides moving in one con- 
tinuous direction from the moment they are brought to the 
“beam house” fromthe connecting “hide cellar.” The hides 
are thoroughly cleaned, soaked, the flesh and hair removed 
and then sent along to the “tan yard” where they are plaecd 
in the tanning liquid. The entire construction is of eon- 
erete and steel, concrete floors and walls, vats and pits, 
and all has been done that possibly could be done for the 
convenience and comfort of the workmen. 

The three floors above the “beam house” are 225 feet 
long and 70 feet wide. The second floor is used as one of 
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the company, but these are so joined together that the 
aggregate represents one building of enormous dimensions, 
having over half a million square feet of floor space. 

The two latest additions, known as buildings “D” and 
“KE” represent a specimen of what is best and most modern 
in the conerete type of construction, with a total floor area 
of albut 110,000 sqifare feet. The erection of these 
buildings made it possible for the management of the con- 
cern to install some improvements which they had been 
developing and also enables them to increase their produc- 
tion when business warrants. The paramount thought in 
planning the buildings was cleanliness, \durability and 
efficiency throughout. The result is that the equipment 
and arrangement of the various departments represent the 
best that engineers could conceive—for knowing the re- 
quirements of the various processes, the buildings were 
built to fit these processes, 

The first floor of building “D,” commonly called the 
new “beam house,” is 225 feet long and 115 feet wide, 


By courtesy of the Worcester Magazine. 


the “setting out” rooms, and the hides are brought here on 
a ‘belt conveyor, are washed, bleached, split, oiled and 
smoothed, or “set out” by the latest type of machinery to 
be obtained. They are then conveyed to the “stretching 
room” located on the floor above. The fourth floor of the 
building is used by the “lace leather department.” Much 
of the machinery used here is of special construction, and 
was made and designed by the company and is not found 
elsewhere. 

Building “E” is 225 feet long, 65 feet wide, and is four 
stories high. The first floor is used for storing hides, and 
is commonly called the “hide cellar,” where provision has 
been made for storing an enormous quantity of hides. The 
company buys nearly all its annual requirements of hides 
in the summer months, when it is possible to obtain the 
best hides for belting purposes, and stores these here until 
needed. On the second floor of this building is located the 
“electrical department” and the extensive “supply room” 
maintained by this concern. 

The third floor is used as a general maintenance depart- 
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Soak VatTs IN CENTER. 





INTERIOR OF Beam House 


‘7 


Besides buildings “D” and “E” the company has within 
the last year built several smaller buildings. A completely 
new heating and power plant was erected with the latest 
equipment, including four Babeock & Wilcox boilers of 300 


ment with carpenter, machine and pipe fitting shops. On 
the ‘op floor is one of the fitting and stock rooms. Here 
the belting strips are sorted and matched to insure uni- 


form quality and thickness for each respective brand. Here 
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Hipe CELLAR. 
Lace LEATHER DEPARTMENT. 
also is maintained continually an extensive stock of finished h. p. each, Webster automatic coal conveyor and weighers, 
sather ; » ¢e y provis! as bee ade to hang 1g . a . ‘ 
leather. From the ceiling provision has been made to hang Sanfcrd-Riley stokers, and a Brown Hoisting Machine Com- 
several thousand “shoulders at one time. pany’s bunker of 600-tons capacity. All coal used is grav- 
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LATEST ADDITIONS TO PLANT OF THE GRATON & KNIGHT Mra. Co. 


ity-fed into a erusher, then hoisted to the bunker, automati- 
eally weighed and distributed by chutes to the stokers. The 
ashes are removed by a compressed air ash ejector con- 
nected to a large tank outside. Another and quite essential 
item of equipment for this power plant, is a new chimney 
150 feet in height, built of radial brick by The Custodis 
Chimney Construction Company. 

In the erection of the new buildings considerable thought 
ras given to obtain conditions that will prove effective in 
earing for the health and comfort of the workmen. Build- 
ings “D” and “E” are both heated by a direct engine-driven 
Sturtevant multivane blower and vento-heater. This system 
is so arranged that recirculation of entire fresh air or any 
combination of the two may be used. The buildings al- 
though of fire proof construction have been equipped 
throughout with a sprinkler system, and there are innumer- 
able fire doors, staireases, and fire extinguishers in all parts 
of the buildings; the plant, from a fire insurance man’s point 
of tiew, presents one of the best protected planis in the 
eountry. Plenty of light has been provided in all depart- 
ments, as over forty per cent. of the total wall area is of 
glass. 

It must have been with a feeling of pride and satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Graton, the only living member of the orig- 
ina] partnership, watched the erection of these buildings. It 
was in 1847 that he and Mr. Knight went to Worcester and 
secured employment with a eard clothing concern which later 
added a belt shop. Here they worked at the benches con- 
structing leather belts until they had acquired knowledge, 
confidence and savings to warrant the purchase of the belt 
business. With a capital of about $800 they began the man- 
ufacture of leather belting in two rooms, one of which, 
searcely twenty feet by sixty feet, was used as a workshop. 
With that self-reliance, courage and persistence so charac- 
teristic of the early founders of large industries, the two 
pioneer belt makers, who for some time comprised the en- 
tire labor and administrative force of the company, curried 
the rough tanned hides and cut them into belt strips which 
they riveted or laced into belting. In 1867 they opened their 
first tannery with a capacity of a few hundred hides a year, 
and in 1872 formed a corporation with a eapital of $100,- 
000. Today, The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. has a capital 


of $2,000,000 and the largest plant of its type in the world, 
in which over 250,000 hides are annually tanned and manu- 
factured into leather belting and hundreds of leather spe- 
cialties, giving employment to more than 1,800 persons and 
having 19 branehes in this country and England, with branch 
factories in Cleveland and Detroit. 





Raw Materials Advance in Price. 

Raw materials used in making fibre are largely imported 
from foreign sources under normal conditions; and, unfor- 
tunately, some of the items are unobtainable from domestic 
sources even in quantities necessary for normal production 
in normal times. Now that abnormal demands are being 
made for all of the elements used, as well as for finished 
products, and the abnormal conditions abroad make it al- 
most impossible to obtain materials at all, the prices for 
raw materials are showing a very sharp tendeney upward, 
as the following list will show: Cotton rags 500 per cent, 
lamp black 50 per cent, bleach 1200 per cent, aniline color 
5000 per cent, soda ash 400 per cent, alum 800 per cent. 
mineral colors 50 per cent, chloride of zine 150 per cent 
and coal 60 per cent. 

Through the great amount of publicity given the subject 
in daily and trade press, everybody is familiar with the dye 
and the chemical situations. In addition to this is an addition- 
al handicap in the rag market. It takes two pounds of cotton 
rags to make one pound of fibre. At present almost no 
imports are possible. Germany, a large exporter of rags, 
placed an embargo on their exportation some time ago. 
February 1, 1915, an embargo was placed on English rags. 
Italy does not allow rags to leave her ports at any time. 
Holland is the only exporting country which is able to fur- 
nish a suitable grade and there are almost unsurmountable 
difficulties in getting those she offers to the world. Domestic 
rags are being ‘purchased by powder makers at a great 
premium for use in making gun eotton. The large demand 
for rags in this country is almost sure to lead to a shortage. 

These facts have recently been set forth in a bulletin by 
the Diamond State Fibre Co., Elsmere, Del., and would 
seem to indicate that consumers of fibre goods who have 
already placed orders are among the fortunate class. 





Taking Care of the Cranky Customer. 


BY “EXPERIENCE.” 

Not long ago a tailor, who has been in the business 
of cutting up cloth for 30 years, sighed as he looked up 
from his ledger, where he had been running over the 
lessening accounts of his former regular customers, and 
said, “Pretty soon we'll have left only the business of the 
cripples and the cranks.” 

The admission of the made-to-measure man that a great 
many people were able to get along without his individual 
service contains a suggestion that may be applicable to 
other fields. Few are seeking the trade of the business 
“eripples;” on the other hand, there may be some advantage 
in looking into the status of the cranks. What about them? 


There are eranks in nearly every business, and cotton 
manufacturing is no exception to the general rule. Some- 
times the crank is that way by nature, and can’t help im- 
pressing those who deal with him with the fact that his 
grouch is in good working order. Then there are others 
who are frequently labeled “cranks” merely because their 
methods are nice, using that much-abused word in its most 
restricted sense. That sort of crank has a justification for 
his erankiness, for the general tendency in business is to 
do things “the easiest way.” The man who makes a special 
effort to get things “just so,” no matter how long it takes, 
is usually put down as a crank. And because he doesn’t 
make the speed some others do, he is classed with the 
mental cripples, whereas he is merely a bit more. particular 
than the average run of folks. 

Of course, in this day when 100 per cent. is the goal of 
every efficiency man, and when even 99.44 doesent seem 
quite satisfactory, the man who is careful, but slow, doesn’t 
get the applause that he once did. The heroes of the suc- 
cess stories of the last generation, by Horatio Alger, Jr., 
and the rest of his school, were always careful, substantial, 
Nowadays the requirements of success are 
Aceuracy is wanted, but rapidity 
Perhaps a system of that kind 


even slow. 
snap, speed and dash. 
of movement comes first. 
wears out the human machine a little faster than the old 
one—but then, look how much more of life can be com- 
pressed into a few years than was possible away back in the 
nineteenth century. 

But getting back to the subject of cranks and eranki- 
ness, as they affect the business of the textile manufacturer, 
it is not always well to decide that just because So-and-So 
is in the habit of complaining, he is an undesirable man to 
have on the books. Of course, nobody likes to have ecom- 
plaints; it is rather irritating to have to spend time in 
settling them, usually a profitless and disagreeable task. It 
is much nicer to have the business closed up without any 
kieks, and to assume that all of the goods being shipped 
out are “hunky-dory” and that every customer is satisfied. 

As a matter of fact, however, it is unlikely in this world 
of eare and trouble that any business, no matter how care- 
fully run, is going to eseape errors and the cranks are use- 
ful if for no other reason than that they eall attention to 
the mistakes. Some buyers, who are just as exacting in 
their demands, are not eranky; but when the manufacturer 
makes a mistake, whether of commission or of omission, 
they promptly decide to do business elsewhere, so that the 
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concern is not given even the opportunity to reform in re- 
spect to the error committed in that particular case. 

Inasmuch as many large concerns now employ men and 
spend money for the purpose of studying the business from 
the standpoint of the outsider who is looking for defeets, 
rather than good points, it is evident that it is wise to seek 
the flaws in the business structure, as well as to spend time 
in admiring the strong points. The latter will take care of 
themselves; but it is the other things which escape notice, 
and may go right on killing business unless some of the 
eranks insist on calling them to the attention of the concern. 

Not every one can afford to have an efficiency man 
around all the time going over the plant, watching the 
methods used in manufacturing, packing and shipping the 
goods, and looking over the shoulder of the bookkeeper 
who figures out the charges and the credits. Hence if 
the occasional cranky customer is able to get the attention 
of the head of the house by rising up and storming be- 
cause errors were made here or there in handling his busi- 
ness, he is really doing the manufacturer a favor, and is 
deserving of thanks, provided, always, that the “kick” is 
based on a legitimate proposition. 

Of course, there are some who are placed in the “crank” 
category who are merely “kickers,” and who “kick” on 
general principles, irrespective of the correctness of the 
complaint. There are office men, for instance, who measure 
their value to their employers by the amounts they can get 
“knocked off” the invoices of those from whom they buy. 
These are the petty larcenists of business. And of course 
there are those who “kick” because they like it, and those 
who “kick” for the reason which actuates a certain type of 
baseball player. He “beefs” with the umpire, not because 
that dignitary has necessarily made a mistake, but to im- 
press him with the danger of giving the other side the 
“breaks” on the “close ones.” 

Again, there is the man who labors under the impression 
that he is one of the few honest men in the world, and who 
suspects the other fellow of always trying to put some- 
thing over. Even-.in the cotton manufacturing business, it 
pays to assume that those with whom you deal are endeav- 
oring to give you an “even break,” until it is demonstrated 
that such is not the ease. Doing business on this basis will, 
at least, make for a more pleasant atmosphere in the office, 
whereas the necessity of maintaining a continual attitude 
of suspicion is somewhat hard on the disposition. In other 
words, don’t be a crank in your own buying! 

But, assuming that the so-called crank has merit in his 
complaint, and that “somebody blundered” in taking care of 
his business, the thing to do is not merely to adjust the 
proposition, as far as that transaction is concerned, but 
to study the question so that the whole machinery of the 
business ean be arranged to eliminate the error thereafter. 
Experience is the best possible teacher, and complaints, un- 
pleasant as they frequently are, form the most valuable 
part of the business man’s book of experience. It is poor 
policy to throw this into the discard, or to file it away where 
it will never be seen again; in short, to “forget it,” as the 
average man likes to do regarding the unpleasant features 
of his business. It is much more profitable in the long run 
to take the complaint apart, look over its component de- 
tails, and determine whether or not there is likelihood, 
under the cireumstances, of this particular mistake being 


made again. 
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Most successful businesses look to the outsider just like 
any other of the same kind. The writer has in mind a 
commission house which failed for a quarter of a million 
not long ago; to him, and to many others (including sev- 
eral shrewd bankers), this house looked like Success, with 
a capital letter, and on that basis it was able to get prac- 
tically unlimited credit. When the crash came it was found 
to have been putting up a most impressive front, but to 
have little back of it except cool determination, some jug- 
gled statements and a few little things like that. The banks 
had been hypnotized into taking the appearance for the 
real thing. 

The manufacturer who is trying to build a success 
should realize, therefore, that this will consist not merely 
in “putting up a front” or in maintaining a big organiza- 
tion. These are fine if they happen to be appropriate to 
the business, but are not essential to a successful enter- 
prise. It is the little things pertaining to the service given 
the customer that count, and hence seeing that the service 
is maintained is a good deal more important, in the long 
run, than merely providing the atmosphere and the stage 
properties of an apparently successful establishment. 

And right here it should be remembered that one of the 
most important things about the cranky customer is that 
he is often made cranky by the peculiarities of his own 
customers. That is, cotton goods are usually bought to be 
sold again, in one form or another. The buyer often learns 
about the poor quality or at least the uneven quality of 
the goods he buys by the comments of his own patrons, and 
he is acting as a transmitter for them to speak through 
when he voices those complaints to you. When you receive 
a “kick,” therefore, it is not merely one buyer speaking, 
but perhaps many, depending on the size of the customer’s 
business. While it might be practicable to treat a single 
concern without much consideration, if the complaint ap- 
peared to be unreasonable, the fact that the customer is 
standing in front of several hundred thousand “ultimate 
consumers,” who, in the end must be satisfied if your busi- 
ness is to remain on a permanently profitable basis, puts 
an entirely different face on the proposition. 

Each complaint, it goes without saying, should be 
handled on its merits, sifted to the bottom and settled as 
satisfactorily to both parties at interest as the facts will 
allow. Because a man has a repuation for being a “kicker,” 
therefore, don’t assume that his kicks are always without 
reason. Perhaps he is just enough smarter than his com- 
petitors to be able to determine when he isn’t getting full 
measure in quality and quantity. Perhaps he has discovered 
something in your business that you ought to know. Per- 
haps he is doing you a favor in kicking at all! 

Besides, the cranky customer, if he is cranky because 
he thinks he has reason to be, is going to respond to the 
sort of treatment which careful consideration of every com- 
plaint will insure. He is going to be made to feel that he 
isn’t regarded as a crank, but as a friend of the house. 
And he is going to be made glad by the friendly, business- 
like way in which every “kick,” no matter how inconse- 
quential, is taken up and disposed of. 

The house or factory which can satisfy “the cripples 
and the cranks” ought.to be good enough for anybody. If 
you ean make pleased customers of those whom others pass 
up as confirmed cranks, you are assured of satisfying those 
whom anybody ean please. And the eranks, as a whole, are 
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numerous and important enough to justify special atten- 
tion. 


Latin American Monetary Systems. 


BY JOSEPH T. COSBY.* 


NICARAGUA. 


The present monetary system of Nicaragua is the gold 
standard. The unit is the cordoba, divided into 100 cen- 
tavos. The weight of the theoretical gold unit is 1.6718 
grammes of gold .900 fine, or say 1.50464 grammes of fine 
gold, and its value in terms of U. S. currency is $1.00. 
The cireulation consists of silver coin and bank notes guar- 
anteed to be payable in gold. 

Until three years ago, the monetary unit of Nicaragua 
was the s.lver peso with a nominal value of $0.435 in terms 
of U. 8. currency. The actual currency, however, was in- 
convertible paper, and the exchange rates ranged from 
1000 to 1700 per cent premium for sight bills on New York. 

Some three years ago, certain New York interests, 
through the medium of the Baneo Nacional de Nicaragua, 
Ine., undertook to rehabilitate the finances of Nicaragua, 
and as a result the present monetary system was estab- 
lished. Under this system the old paper peso circulation is 
being retired at a fixed rate of $12.50 pesos per one cordoba. 

Since the outbreak of the war, financial conditions in 
Nicaragua have become acute. During the first month of the 
war, foreign remittances were impossible to secure, save 
through the medium of the Banco Nacional de Nicaragua, 
which, under the terms of the present monetary law, was 
obliged to exchange New York funds or gold for cordobas 
at the par rate for U. S. gold. All the other banks in Nic- 
aragua suspended the sale of drafts, and in consequence of 
this the Banco Nacional was called upon to earry the heavy 
burden of supplying the entire demand. After a short time, 
it likewise was obliged to suspend the sale of drafts on New 
York thus taking advantage of a moratorium decreed by the 
government. 

According to last advices, certain of the local banks and 
export houses in Nicaragua have resumed in a small way the 
sale of New York exchange, but on the basis of a premium 
of from 20 to 23 per cent, with a rising tendency. 

In view of the existing moratorium, and of the high 
premium for exchange on New York, the collection of bills 
on Nicaragua is very difficult, and delays and evasions are 


“to be expected. 


Manager Foreign Department, The National City Bank of New 
York. 





One of the most significant statements that have ap- 
peared in a long while is that belligenents are placing new 
munitions contracts in this country. The munitions busin- 
ess had begun to pall. The nations would place no orders 
for delivery beyond January Ist, 1917. The new con- 
tracts specify delivery by May Ist, 1917. This change is 
indicative seemingly, that the powers expect the war to 
continue for some months more, indeed that they are 
already planning operations for the summer of 1917. The 
steel industry may be considered one of the barometers by 
which the coming of peace may be detected.—Commerce 
and Finance. 
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Mill Conditiens and Market SE ST 





Southern Mill Situation. 


month among 


Perhaps the paramount feature of the 
Southern cotton mills was the very severe tropical storms 
which were followed by abnormal flood stages on the prin- 
cipal rivers of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee and Alabama. Quite a number of mills were af- 
fected in a more or less serious manner, it being reported 
that some mills were practically destroyed. Quite a num- 
ber were affected for a period of one or two days owing to 
severe flood conditions at the hydro-electrie plants which 
furnished these mills with current. Other plants operated 
at full eapacity during the entire period and supplied their 
customers with eurrent promptly and without apparent dif- 
fieulty. Another serious feature in the flood area was the 
destruction of a great many railway and highway bridges 
and the practical stoppage of all kinds of traffic. This is 
being rapidly remedied and conditions will soon be at 


normal. ; 

The effect of this serious flood and rain storm on the 
growing crops of cotton has not as yet been fully recog- 
nized by those not in touch with the sitwation. It is prob- 
able, however, that if the territory west of the Mississippi 
succeeds in securing sufficient rain fall to keep its cotton 
erop in top-notch condition, it will doubtless equalize any 
deleterious effects that may have taken place in the south- 
eastern states. 

The arrival of the German submarine merchant vessel 
at Baltimore, loaded largely with German dyestuffs, has, 
in a measure, suceeeded in disturbing the entire colored 
goods situation. While it is frankly admitted by dyestuff 
dealers and textile manufacturers that any dyestuffs con- 
tained in this cargo could not by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation be sufficient to have any appreciable effect upon the 
manufacturing situation the uncertainty as to whether or 
not other submarines will follow this one, has created a 
kindred uneertainty in some sections of the colored goods 
market which is reflected directly in the slacking up of or- 
ders which were being placed. Goods that were being dyed 
with certain of the natural dyestuffs and that were admit~ 
tedly not fast colors, were being accepted by the trade 
promptly and ordered out even voraciously. Such orders 
have noticeably slackened and where possible, are being 
held in abeyance until such time as the prospective buyers 
are convineed that German dyes in sufficient quantity will 
not be available to the trade. 

Comment was made in these columns last month on the 
various court orders in reference to the sale of the Hamp- 
ton Cotton Mills division of the Parker Cotton Mills Com- 
pany. As soon as the judges decided to allow the sale 
of these mills to be made under bond, the officers of the 
Parker Cotton Mills immediately took action, and the mills 


were disposed of. The four cotton mills at Columbia, 8. C., 


formerly belonging to the Hampton division, were secured 
by the Paeifie Mills of Lawrenee, Mass., and will be oper- 
ated as a part of this corporation and will be known as 
the Hampton Department of the Pacifie Mills. 


Irving 


Southworth, formerly superintendent of the Cochecho De- 
partment of the Pacifie Mills, at Dover, will be agent of 
the Hampton Department, and General Superintendent, 
W. P. Hamrick, will continue in the position he has oceu- 
pied for sometime as general superintendent of this divis- 
ion. It is stated that the manufacturing personnel of these 
mills will be kept intact, and little, if any, new machinery 


added. 

The mill management department of Lockwood Greene 
& Co., Boston, the original purchasers of the Hampton Di- 
vision, will operate the Moultrie Mills at Edgefield, S. C., 
the Winnsboro Mills at Winnsboro, S. C., and the Wateree 
Mills at Camden, 8S. C., under the general supervision of 
A. R. Dickenson as general manager. Mr. Dickinson has 
charge of the Southern section of Lockwood Greene & Co.’s 
mill management department, and has for sometime past 
been operating mills at Lagrange and Hogansville, Ga., 
where ‘he has been entirely suecessful. There is little doubt 
that under his efficient management the three mills in ques- 
tion will continue to operate profitably. 

A new corporation known as the Victor-Monoghan 
Mills, capitalized at $7,000,000, with $2,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock, will own the plants at Greenville, Seneca, 
and Walhalla, 8. C., previously owned by the Monoghan 
Mills, and also the three plants at Greer, one at Jonesville 
and one ‘at Union, 8. C., previously owned by the Victor 
Mfg. Co. The total spindleage of these plants amount to 
239,935. 

The mill of the J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., at Bynum, N. C., 
was destroyed by a fire caused by lightening, on July 2nd, 
the loss being estimated at $100,000, $70,000 of which 
was covered by insurance. It is reported that this yarn 
mill will be immediately rebuilt. 

A new organization has acquired the buildings formerly 
occupied by the old Commonwealth Cotton Mills Co., at 
Durham, N. C., which has not been in active operation for 
sometime, and will equip this plant with new machinery and 
operate it entirely as a yarn mill. This mill will be known 
under its new management as the Duke Yarn Mills Co. 

The Aspen Cotton Mills Co., at Fayetteyille, N. C., has 
been recently incorporated. The officers of this mill are 
M. D. Hoffman, Philadelphia, president; W. E. Kinley, 
Fayetteville, vice-president; Arthur J. Flemming, treasurer, 
and W. D. MeNeill, secretary and general manager. Mr. 
MeNeill is also connected with the Millen (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. The Aspen Cotton Mill was formerly known as the 
Holt-Morgan Mills and contained 11,000 spindles and 434 
looms with the necessary equipment for finishing. The dye 
house contains the necessary machinery for dyeing, and 
there are a number of tenement houses on the property. 
It is understood that this mill will spin largely ply yarns 
of from 36’s to 40's. 

The Gate City Cotton Mills at Atlanta, Ga., contem- 
plate the building of fifteen additional operatives’ houses. 

The Haynes Mills at Raleigh, N..C., has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $300,000. The incorporators 
are R. R. Haynes, and others. 

A recent incorporation at Columbia, 8S. C., is known as 
the Addison Mills, which have a capitalization of $175,000. 
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Wm. Elliott and E. W. Mullins are the incorporators, and 
it is said that cotton cloth will be manufactured. 

Improvements are being made to the plant of the Lan- 
net Bleachery & Dye Works at West Point, Ga., notice of 
which was made in these columns sometime ago. The build- 
ings are being renovated to bring them up to date and new 
equipment installed. 

An additional mill is to be built by the James N. Wil- 
liamson & Sons Co., at Burlington, N. C., for which build- 
ing and machinery contracts have been awarded. The 
addition will be 166 x 50 ft., of mill construction, the con- 
tract having been awarded to the Gallavan Building Co., 
at Greenville, S. C. This mill will contain 5,000 Whitin 
spindles and will have a daily capacity of 6,000 pounds of 
yarn. Electric power will be used from the lines of the 
Southern Power Co. 

The Blair Mills at Belton, 8. C., will build an addition 
128 x 80 feet, one story high, to be used as a weave shed 
in the manufacture of Turkish towels. J. E. Sirrine at 
Greenville, S. C., is the architect engineer. 

Two plants for manufacturing cotton linters will be 
built by the Mississippi Hull Fiber Co., of Memphis, Tenn. 
The Memphis plant will consist of a frame building with 
sheet iron sides and an equipment of machinery of a daily 
capacity of twenty-five bales of linters. The other plant 
of this built at Marianna, Ark. 
company was organized with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
Joseph Newberger, who will be president and J. H. MeNeil, 


company will be This 


will be secretary and treasurer. 

The Noble-Beveridge Mfg. Co., of Cedartown, Ga., has 
been organized by F. D. Noble, Geo. Beveridge and F. J. 
Bounds, all of Cedartown, to bleach, dye, waterproof and 
manufacture cotton duck. They have already purchased 
some machinery, and it is reported that they will later add 
spinning and weaving machinery to the plant. 

It is reported that the Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mill 
will add an additional plant with from ten to twenty thou- 
sand spindles and accompanying looms. This was decided 
at a recent meeting of the stockholders providing certain 
conditions About 
land has recently been purchased, 

The Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills of Rock Hill, $. 
C., propose the erection of a new mill at Carharit, 8. C., to 


could be met. 20 acres of adjoining 


manufacture denin. 

The Baldwin Cotton Mill, at 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000, by 
Rock Hill, S. C., and Carroll Baldwin, of New York, and 
takes over the Wylie plant of the Hampton Cotton Mills 
Co., at Chester, It is reported that this plant will probadiy 
The present equipment is 


Chester, S. C., has been 


Alex Long, of 


be increased to 30,000 spindles, 
21,504 spindlss and 640 looms for the manufacture of fancy 
cotton goods, 

The Lang Mfg. Co. mill at West Point, Ga., was sold 
at publie outery by the trustee in bankruptcy on Monday, 
July 24th, the buildings and machinery bringing $23,200. 
The purchase was made by Alexander & Garsed of Char- 
lotte, N. C., but is subject to the acceptance of the court. 

Plans have been perfected for the building of another 
big mill at Porterdale, Ga., by the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the work of construction to begin just as soon as the 
The building will be of brick and have 
There will be about 300 additional opera- 


material arrives. 
20,000 spindles. 
tives needed for this new mill. 


Electric power will be used 
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The erection 


exclusively, and cotton yarns manufactured. 
of this mill will necessitate the building of many more resi- 


dences for the operatives. 


New England Mill Situation. 





New business has been coming in more slowly to the 
mills in the past month but there are no complaints of ac- 
eumulating merchandise. In fact the bleacheries and finish- 
ing works have more work in hand than they can attend 
to properly, and the mills, hampered by a shortage of la- 
bor, are glad of an opportunity to catch up with back or- 
ders. In the absence of what might be termed even a mod- 
erate volume of new orders, the steadiness and firmness of 
prices has been remarkable. 

During the month new prices were named on dress 
ginghams and other yarn dyed lines for the spring season 
of 1917. 
to 30 per cent higher than a year ago, the average being 


Values named by leading mills varied from 18 


fully 25 per cent up, the lower advances being on some few 
specialties such as romper cloths or some other highly com- 
petitive standard lines. The dress ginghams that sold for 
7 cents last season are now priced at 9Y2 cents, the shirting 
chambrays that sold at 6% and 7 cents are now priced at 
9 cents, and the finer dress ginghams that sold in a limited 
way last year at 9% cents are now bringing 104% cents for 
larger quantities than buyers took a year ago. 

Mills have not been expecting that buyers would want 
full lines at these high prices. In some instances, however, 
the committments have been on a larger scale, notably on 
bleached madras, indanthrene shirting chambray, and on 
the finer grades of dress ginghams where more attention 
has been devoted to novelty paiterns and high colors. 
Nearly all the leading gingham mills of New England are 
guaranteeing their colors, showing that they have bought 
dyes as they needed them, at the exhorbitant prices that 
have been ruling for limited quantities. In the niacier of 
dyes, the most notable feature of the spring openings was 
the announcement of the Amoskeag Company that all its 
colors are guaranteed fast and of the usual standard of 
quality. 

At this time it is thought probable that buyers will not 
order a full product from the mills for the coming year. 
This is causing no uneasiness as some mills are very desir- 
ous of continuing to develop the large export trade that has 
come along on ginghams of all kinds. Moreover, manufac- 
turers think that if buyers do not commit themselves as 
fully on all lines as they did when prices were lower, there 
will be open for them the possibility that better prices will 
be obtained if the wars go on. There is no prospect at this 
time of any looms remaining idle for the balance of the 
year in consequence of a lack of orders. Where looms are 
idle ‘at all, it is due chiefly to the scarcity of desirable op- 
eratives, 

The bleached goods trade has held up remarkably well. 
Prices did not decline any last month although new orders 
were light. The explanation is found in the fact that 
bleachers have been unable to fill back orders or meet the 
demand for spot shipments. Many of the bleacheries have 
been greatly handicapped by the lack of men in the de- 
partments where only men can be employed, while the lack 
of operatives in the finishing departments has been so 
great that where goods could be finished they could not be 
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packed promptly. A month or more ago gray goods prices 
dropped from % to % cents a yard from the top prices of 
the year, yet sales of finished goods were made without 
concessions of more than 4% cent at any time. The stan- 
dard brands are so well under order that there is no ques- 
tion of values remaining firm during the fall jobbing sea- 


son. 

There has continued to be a steady demand for the 
finer grades of bleached cottons; longeloths, nainsooks, 
linons, and fine ecambries have been asked for in excess of 
the supply. Many of these goods are being exported to 
new markets. The shirt manufacturers and the underwear 
manufacturers have been calling for unusual quantities of 
fine bleached cottons all this year and at times spot deliver- 
ies have commanded premiums. There has been no let-up 
in the demand for wide sheetings, and although more pil- 
low tubing is being made than ever before, prices have 
ruled steady. 

Formal openings of the season of 1917 in wash fabrics 
and white goods drew many buyers to the markets. Numbers 
of converters were unable to show full lines owing to 
delays in finishing. The expectation that the new sea- 
son would open irregularly has been fulfilled and it is eaus- 
ing manufacturers no uneasiness. The current year’s sell- 
ing was interfered with by weather conditions and by the 
vogue of sport stripes of all kinds. The printed sheer wash 
fabries did not move well and are held in stock by some re- 
tailers and by some of the western jobbers. The eastern 
jobbers were able to sell a great many goods for export 
without the usual price sacrifices, and they have not com- 
plained of the congestion in these lines. 

While the showings of new goods did not contain so 
many high novelties ag a year ago, there is little reason to 
feel discouraged about the willingness of mills to meet the 
eal] for the higher priced cottons now so well set in this 
country. Of the new goods, many are priced as high as 
37% cents a yard, and some even higher. Some very 
beautiful novelty striped voiles in very fine yarns are of- 
fered. There has also been a progressive development of 
faney gabardines, and a return to the very fine faney pop- 
lins and ornate basket weaves in multi-colors. In contrast 
with the very sheer season this year, the coming season 
tends toward more serviceable fabries although in all eol- 
lections a preponderance of voile weaves is noticed. 

Prices on fine goods are very much higher than a year 
ago. There is more or less irregularity, as some conver- 
ters who did not use their gray goods have carried them 
over into converted lines for the new season, and they are 
offering the finished goods at prices that have little or no 
relation to current producing costs. This condition will 
militate against the ready distribution of other cloths, but 
it is thought that unless there is to be some unlooked for 
check to consumption there will be a market for all the mills 
ean make this year, at least. At present the mills are as 
busily employed as they can be. 

Print cloth markets have not been active but stocks 
‘ have not accumulated. Prices have reeovered to a basis of 
5% cents for 38%-inch 64 x 60’s, the highest price touched 
for this year, and Fall River reports stocks of only 815,000 
Printed goods are so 


pieces, made up of many odd styles. 


well under order that all the large printers have every 
machine in operation and will keep running in full until 
the early fall if no further business comes to hand. Heavy 
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runs are being made on pereales and on draperies. The 
demand for black goods from finishing works is large and 
the finishers note a tendency toward more piece dyed goods. 
Another style tendency that is becoming more marked is a 
eall for fine colored organdies. 

The yarn trade has been phenomenal. All the yarn 
mills have large orders in hand and many prices quoted on 
combed yarns are as high as any ever reached in this coun- 
try, certainly in reeent years, Mills that spin warps for the 
men’s wear trade have taken huge orders, and some mi!!s 
that specialize on knitting yarns have booked all the busi- 
ness they can take for this year. The large manu- 
facturers of fine carded yarns on and other 
fine mule spun qualities have more business than they ean 
take care of for months and prices, while nominal are in 
many instances the highest known in a generation. The 
eall for twisted yarns of all sorts is in excess of the ability 
of spinners to meet and the requests for coarser numbers 
of combed yarns are becoming more insistent every week. 

The knit goods mills have never enjoyed prosperity in 
the measure now seen. The hosiery mills are overwhelmed 
with orders for export and for the domestic trade. There 
is a good demand for the very finest qualities of knit goods 
at prices that are tempting mills to again go into the very 
fine lines that were made here in the days before foreign 
competition stifled that part of the industry. Less trou- 
ble is being anticipated than was feared in getting the higher 
prices demanded by the increased costs of production, buy- 
ers now demanding deliveries more than price. 

Reports from the various machine shops tel! of a very 
active business. Some of the shops are compelled to de- 
cline very attractive offers owing to inability to handle any 
more. Hope is expressed that with the lessening of the 
demand for ammunition workers in some parts of the 
country there may be more workers available for machinery 
building. Up to the present time it is not possible to take 
a great deal of export business offered. It is stated by 
some investors that prices for the equipment of a mill today 
are not so much higher than they were before the war if it 
is kept in mind that prices for the products of mills have 
gone up greatly. An instance was cited last week of a 
manufacturer who desired to double his plant and who 
figured on contracts for about 25,000 spindles. The final 
figures showed that the machinery could be installed for 
a little over 27 per cent above the prices paid two years 
ago. Contrasted with advances of 40 and even 50 per cent 
for many cotton mill products in the interval, the prices 
for machinery are not too high to discourage new invest- 
ment for the coming spring. 

The labor situation shows no dangerous tendeney for 
the time being. There have been some minor strikes in 
various concerns, largely the outgrowth of pressure for 
higher wages. There is a great deal of machinery idle in 
some places, especially where operatives can reach camps 
near the seashore. Manufacturers in many instances are 
content if they can maintain an 80 per cent product during 
the heated spell and as all lines are suffering from the same 
cause, a real scarcity of surplus help, little difficulty is en- 
countered in having buyers accept any goods that are 
overdue. Apprehension is expressed in some places lest 
there may be further wage demands this fall if the wars go 
on in Europe, but it hardly seems probable that they will 
be pressed with the consent of labor leaders when the term 
of employment may be made uncertain by talk of peace. 
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BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The employers seored a ¢onsiderable victory in the 
recent wages dispute. At the eleventh hour all parties 
consented to arbitration by the Government arbiter, Sir 
George Askwith, who awarded the operatives a five per cent 
advance. The application had been for an advance of ten 
per cent and the operatives expected that the least they 
would receive would be 7144 per cent. The employers’ vic- 
tory lies in the fact that the award compels them to pay no 
more than they themselves offered on condition that the 
operatives would enter into a ten years’ agreement. Under 
this proposed agreement no alteration in wages was to be 
more than five per cent at one time and two years was to 
elapse between every such change. Under the award there 
ean be no further alteration in wages until February next, 
and when that time arrives it is most probable that a bitter 
struggle will ensue. The award has brought arbitration— 
never popular in the trade—into very bad odor, and it will 
take much to induce the operatives to accept it again, even 
should the war be unfinished. If the war be over, it is 
certain that they will not consider it for a moment. 


The Textile Committee of the Board of Trade has 
begun its investigations into the cotton industry. The com- 
mittee is one of several which have been appointed by the 
board severally to deal with various branches of industry 
and commerce. Its business is to make a thorough investi- 
gation into all the conditions of the textile industries, with 
special reference to their relation to internaional eompeti- 
tion. The object of the commttee is to provide information 
on the basis of which steps will be taken to insure that 
after the war the position of the textile industries will be 
maintained, and, if possible, improved. Special attention, 
of course, is being given to the question of competition by 
enemy countries. So far as the cotton trade is concerned, 
only the evidence of merchants has up to now been taken; 
evidence by manufacturers and spinners will follow. The 
committee, as is usual with such inquiries, is sitting in pri- 
vate, and nothing of its proceedings will be made public 
until the final report is issued. 


To the monthly meeting of the council of the British 
Cotton Growing Association is was reported that the pur- 
chases of cotton in Lagos up to May 27th amounted to 
7,845 bales, as compared with 3,332 bales for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, and 12,041 bales for 1914. 
The purchases in Northern Nigeria up to the same date 
amounted to 10,066 bales, against 333 bales for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, and the former maximum 
of 2,135 bales in 1912. The Lieutenant Governor and the 
Resident recently paid a visit to the association’s ginnery 
at Zaria, and it was reported to the council that they were 
astonished at the quantity of cotton which had been pur- 
chased. Since June last year shipments of cotton have 
come forward from Nyasaland in what is considered to be 
a very satisfactory manner, 4,016 bales having been 
shipped to the association. During 1915 the output of 
cotton in this region amounted to 8,026 bales, and in 
Uganda to 24,530 bales. A statement submitted to the 
meeting showed that the number of bales sold by the asso- 
ciation during the previous month was 35,013. 
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The outbreak of war brought home to the British textile 
industries how dependent they were on German dyes, and 
it brought home to the British furnishing trade how depen- 
dent it was on foreign fabrics. The cutting off of the sup- 
ply of continental upholstery fabrics has been a source 
of serious difficulty to the furnishing trade, for a consid- 
erable proportion of these goods came from Germany. It 
is now being considered whether in the future the two 
trades might not co-operate to an extent which would en- 
able the British textile manufacturer to meet the 
It was for the purpose of raising 


sritish 
furniture-maker’s needs. 
a discussion on this subject that the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the Textile Institute (Frank Warner) attended the 
recent conference of the National Federation of Furniture 
Manufacturers, and addressed the delegates. If this begin- 
ning could be developed into close co-operation, the cotton 
manufacturer might find an opening in a branch of trade 
hitherto neglected; in the provision, for example, of cotton 
moquettes, now very dear owing to scarcity. If the trades 
concerned show some initiative and enterprise, the Board 
of Trade would certainly have assistance, but as the Board 
frankly informed them early in the year, it was for the 
trades themselves to make the first move. 


In my notes last month I related that the Master Cot- 
ton Spinners’ Federation had approached the Home Office 
with a view to obtaining a relaxation of the Factory Act 
so as to allow children to clean machinery whilst it was in 
motion. The object was to enable employers to make as 
much use as possible of young workers in view of the diffi- 
eulty of running the mills with the number of operatives 
greatly reduced. However, the Home Office was not con- 
vineed, and the Act will remain unaltered. 
men are called to the colors and the serious problem of the 
labor shortage becomes still more serious. In Oldham at 
least 25 per cent of the spinners and piecers are now with 
the Army and Navy, and from Bolton 2,500 piecers have 
Such heavy withdrawals of labor are character- 


Every day more 


enlisted. 
istic of every town and district in the cotton area. 





The Yarn Market. 


The situation of the yarn spinners from a market 
standpoint during the past month has been all that could 
he desired. Satisfactory contracts continue to be made, and 
with the exception of certain Southern mills which were 
more or less damaged by the serious flood-in the early part 
of July, the mill men are expressing themselves as being 
satisfied with conditions. 

Early in the month carded yarns were hard to get, and 
some dealers had no fine yarns for quick deliveries. Prices 
were firmer and spinners quoting above the market. 
slow, but the market was 


On the other 


Carded weaving were 
firmer than the previous week had been. 
hand, weavers were reporting that in some lines they were 
getting little business. 

The holiday season naturally interrupted business some- 
what, and it was also vacation season for many, which made 
Later in the month there was 


yarns 


trading quiet in all lines. 
considerable activity in spots and large quantities of yarn 
was sold for future delivery. There was considerable com- 
plaint among buyers because yarns purchased on early low 
delivered promptly. 


priced contracts were not heing 


Combed yarn prices continued firm, although the tendency 
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to advance was not so marked in the 2-plies as in the single 


yarn. 
As the month closes, 
and some exceptional contracts have 


the demand for carded yarns on 


cones continues geod, 


been reported closed. Weaving yarns continue rather slow, 


with somewhat irregular prices. Following are middie of 


the month quotations on the Philadelphia market: 








Southern Single Skeins. 
6s to &s 21% @22 Be rachnwsva deren 22 @22% 
12s ..22% @23 | 14s. RSS 
lés . .283%@24 Bs 4.0 ar0'o 0 6 wesodne 
24s 25% 26s. 26 @26% 
0s. + ee @31 
Southern Single Nabigostea 
Ss 21% @22 ee 22% 
12s ....22% @23 14s. 238 @23% 
l6s 93 208 29 @25% 
208 non @2s 30s 31 
40s < 41 @ 42 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
8-4 slack ..22 @22% O-4 SIGOR.. 2.2.00. 22 @22% 
8-3-4 hard twist. 21% 
, Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
Rs 22 @22% 10s. . occeee 32% @28 
12s ..23 @ 23% SENET ERR ee Lee 24 
16s ‘ votsseeae 20s. eeseteos eC 
24s f 30 @30% ce erer er oy 30% @31 
30s ‘sedan Sie fa 32% ee ao a ¢ ; er 43 @45 
50s 2 .* . 66 fa 
Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
Ge . se oeeee. de @22% aS rere Po 22% @23 
12s. ‘eves see 24 @24% 14s... .25 
lés .. , ...-25% @26 Ses si keene cee 27% 
24s. ..2+-30 @30% ld il a a rien 31 @31% 
30s ...382% 40s. .44 @45 
50s . 57 @:! 
Northern Two- > Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 
20s ‘ 29 @2S3% 24s — @32% 
26s : ° 33 @33% 30s. ° wenn Gee 
368 . 39 @40 40s... , baste @50 
50s . : bcs @61 
+ Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
20s . 37 @38 | yap * .89 @40 
30s .. . ooee+-46 @48 GEG s cowisevscyawiae,. ae 
Os . 67 @69 60s.. , —e ee @80 
OS « 88 @90 80s... — @1.00 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 
8s “en ...28 @238% 10s.. ....28% & 24 
ee ; 24 @ 24% 14s. , : , 24% @25 
Dt Aas salah «6 vane 25 @25% | 18s.. ‘ TitT. 
20s 26 @26% a 26% @27 
248 ~2+-.24 % @28 ed Geek ot to ules 28 @28% 
t0s 29 @30 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
10s. 25 @25% aati é «+s o eae 25% @26 
ah. 6.6 ba 6 0 eee baie 26 @26% | ae > +2 ...26%@27 
18s. 122-27 @27T% a bash a & Ses ..--27% @28 
24s , seid -.--28 @28% er = 7 38% @29 
30s. -.-32 @88 40s 44 @47 
Northern aie Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
10s @32% ae «+++. -82%@33 
l4s . ++ +36 @33% eee os  ebentn SS. O84% 
18s 35 @35™%Q | Srey ae, ....-35% @36 
22s . 86 @36% ae ....3836% @37 
268. ‘ 837 @37% 80s ee ..42 @4a 
86s . . seat @48 ] died: cote: ne ; 50 @ 52 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 
New Orleans, July 15th, 1916. 


The market ruled comparatively steady during the past 


month owing to the continuance of favorable weather con- 


ditions west of the Mississippi River being offset by unfa- 
half the belt. 


the east gulf 


vorable climatie conditions in the eastern 


Following the breaking of the drouth in 


Atlantie 


been the rule in that 


and south states last month, ineessant rains have 


section, the precipitation being unpre- 
Alabama 


hurricane 


and Georgia, 
ap- 


eedented in sections of Mississippi, 


heavy in other districts, due to the which 


peared off the east gulf coast last week. 


As a result of the high winds and torrential rains, hill 


lands were badly washed, low lands inundated, the dam- 


age to crops being irreparable in the bottoms because of 
crops being washed away, and elsewhere in the eastern belt 
owing 


foul in instances, 


ause of the bad weather. 


fields have become grassy, many 


to cultivation being retarded bee 


On the other hand erop accounts from Texas, Oklahoma, 
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Arkansas, Tennessee and Louisiana are very promising as 
result of favorable weather west of the Mississippi the 


past month, but weevils are reported in Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas and Texas where some damage is being done. 
It is generally thought that the wet weather in the 


ern belt will be favorable for the propagation of the wee- 
Ala- 


east- 


vils that section, and serious damage is feared i 


bama. 
With an unfavorable outlook for the crop in the east 
gulf and south Atlantic states, the trade is in no position 


to experience a setback to the crop in Texas. Rain is 


commencing to be needed in Texas, particularly in the 
northern two-thirds of the state, and it is to be hoped 


that the needed moisture will soon be provided. If not the 
prospects for the crop, as a whole, will become all the more 
unfavorable. 

the United States continues 
on a record-breaking scale, for the month of June 570,000 
exclusive of linters vs. 515,000 last for 11 
months of the season 5,906,000 bales exclusive of linters 
against 5,101,000 for corresponding time last season, the 
increase over last year for the whole season pointing to 
nearly 900,000 bales exclusive of linters. To the end of 
May 779,000 bales of linters were consumed vs. 309,000 for 


Consumption of cotton in 


bales year, 


ten months last season. There was no report on quantity of 


linters consumed last month, but it is expeeted in a day or 
two. 

Manufacturers stocks in the United States 30th 
were 1,823,000 bales, last year 1,624,000, in publie ware- 
houses 1,530,000 vs. 2,086,000, or a total available in the 
United States of 3,353,000 compared with 3,710,000 last 
year. 

There is every indication of the continuance of a heavy 
consumption of cotton by the American mills as the num- 
ber of active spindles in the United States at the close of 
June was 32,259,000, last year 31,226,000. 
raw cotton from America is comparatively 


June 


Exports of 


large for this time of the year, last week 101,000 bales, 
corresponding week last year 40,000, making total since 


August Ist, 5,714,000 against 8,218,000 to even date last 
Exports this season will likely figure about 6,000,- 


about 8,350,000 last season exclusive of Can- 


season. 
000 bales vs. 
ada and Mexico. 

The world’s visible supply of 
was 2,340,000, last year 3,610,000, of which there is in the 
United States 1,074,000, last year 1,282,000, in Europe 
only 1,266,000 vs. 2,358,000, of which Liverpool is in pos- 
701,000 against 1,401,000 one year 

market will likely be governed princi- 
developments and prospects for the new 


American on July 14th 


session of only ago. 


The 
pally by weather 
upon which the whole world is depending for next 


future of 


erop, 


season’s requirements, 





The British Board Trade Returns show the exports 
of cotton yarns and cloths from Great Britain during June, 


and for the year to date, with comparisons, as follows: 


June Sinee Jan. 1. 

Yarns, pounds ..........'. 18,000,000 90,843,700 
Last year ............. 18,590,000 102,449,200 
PT UA aicin neha a0 5.8 3 17,233,000 113,414,200 
Cloths, YOEGs ........ Swe cael 501,000 2,672,103,500 
Last year ...... .429,946400 2,291 305,300 
DE Swen cede nee k aes 498,504,900 3,465,258,300 
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Spinning Speed Variation. 





BY HENRY K. DICK. 


“At what speed do you run the front rolls on your spin- 
ning frames?” was asked of a spinning room overseer 
who had charge of a spinning room on 14’s warp and 14’s 
filling. 

“140 r.p.m.,” was the reply. 

A test made at the time showed the front roll running 
at 125 r.p.m. or 12 per cent lower than the standard. Ex- 
pressing this as a loss in production, it would amount to 
1900 pounds in 60 hours. 


In how many of our mills do we find like conditions? 

Taking another example of a spinning frame spinning 
30’s warp, the front roll speed was taken and found to be 
92 r.p.m. An examination of the driving belt found it to 
be in a very dry condition. An application of belt dressing 
was resorted to and another test was made on the speed 
of the front roll, and the speed had risen from 92 to 114, 
an increase of 24 per cent. 


A calculation was then made to find what the per cent 
slin was on this same belt after treatment with belt dressing. 
The speed of line shaft was 359 r.p.m. 
32 inches. Spinning frame pulley 10 inches. Thickness 
of belt 3/16 of an inch. The theoretical speed of the frame 
pulley was calculated as follows: 359 «& (32 + 3/16) ~ 
(10 + 3/16) — 1128 r.p.m. That is the speed of the pul- 
ley would be 1128 without any belt slip, On finding the 
actual speed by using a speed indicator, it was found to be 
1087 r.p.m. This result gives a belt efficiency of 96 per 
eent. An individual test is never satisfactory. What is 


Size of the pulley 


wanted is a test on the whole spinning room. 


To find out just what the variation was on frames spin- 
ning the same yarn and under same conditions, speeds were 
taken on 25 frames of 208 spindles each, making a total 
number of spindles of 5200. The yarn being spun was 
25’s warp. The front roll speeds were taken and they 
varied from 113 to 127. 
the average (122) was 11% per cent. 
The production per spindle on 


The percentage of variation from 
A standard speed 
for 25’s warp is 125 r.p.m. 
this yarn at the speed given is 1.68 lbs., this allows for 10 
rer cent stops. The production per spindle at 122 revolu- 
tions per minute is 1.64 lbs., showing a loss on 5200 spindles 
of 250 lbs. per week (60 hours). 

Another calculation was made to determine the maxi- 
mum efficiency of spinning frames on this same yarn. 
The bobbin was carefully weighed and found to contain 1 
ounee of yarn. 


A Yards of yarn on bobbin........... ehtionewes 1320 


B Yards per minute............ ere 10.65 
C Minutes to fill bobbin......................5. 124 
D Minutes for doffing....... pee SA re 5 
er i TO Sd ia wichacodsedeeipihe-oe 3600 
F Revolutions per minute of front roll....... smal ae 


Diameter of front roll............. OE OE eee 1 








A 1320 
-= C = — = 124 Minutes to fill bobbin. 
B 10.65 
E 3600 
= —— = 28 doffs per week. 
C+D 12445 
E 3600 
—— = —— = 29 doffs per week 100 per cent efficiency. 
C 124 
28 


—— = .965 or 964g per cent maximum efficiency of spin- 
29 ing frame. 

The data here given represents what has been done in 
one particular case to increase the efficiency of the spin- 
ning and it is hoped by passing it along, it may induce 
similar experiments to be done by other men who may find 
themselves up against similar problems. 


Yarn Sizing and Testing. 


BY “ALBERT.” 


Altogether too many overseers fail to recognize the im- 
portance of properly sizing and breaking the yarn. The 
yarn reel and breaking machine are the pulse of yarn manu- 
facturing, and not only indicate spinning room conditions, 
but also what kind of work is being done in the eard room, 
and how the work will run in the weave room. Some over- 
seers treat yarn sizing as a sort of necessary evil, and a 
part of the routine work that is to be done as expeditiously 
and easily as possible, and frequently delegate this work to 
a second hand, or some one else. This should not be the 
-ase, as it is of the utmost importance that the sizing and 
breaking should be done carefully and regularly, and, as 
far as possible, by the.same person, for the sake of uni- 
formity. 

In the first place at least eight bobbins of each number 
should be sized, and of these eight, four should be from 
roving taken direct from the roving frame to the spinning 
frame, that is, taken from a doff that comes from a frame 
at as near as possible to a designated time each day. A 
good plan is to take size roving from doffs as near to 9 
a, m. each day as possible, sizing eight bobbins from each 
hank, for the ecard room report, then this roving should be 
put in spinning frame at once. The four bobbins of yarn 
from this size roving, and four bobbins taken at random, 
should be sized from each hank roving, together with eight 
bobbins from each number of yarn made from the same 
hank. If more than one number is being made from the 
same hank roving the special size roving can be used for 
one number, and the sizing for the other numbers may be 
made from yarn picked at random. 

The sizing for the spinning room should also be done at 
a specified time each day, and from two to three o'clock 
in the afternoon is a good time, as it gives a chance to get 
size yarn from the size roving received from the ecard room 


in the morning. Conditions vary somewhat during each 
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day, and if the sizing is done at a given time each day, it 
makes a fairer comparison from day to day than if the 
Sizing is done at “any old time.” 

The yarn to be sized should be taken from doffs nearest 
to sizing time. Sometimes the size yarn is picked. up at 
any time and allowed to remain at the overseer’s desk until 
the sizing is made, and sometimes the atmospheric condi- 
tions at his desk are quite different from those in the spin- 
ning room itself, particularly if he has an enelosed office, 
and the result is that yarn that is picked up for sizing, 
taken to the office and allowed to stand for several hours 
in a too warm atmosphere, may weigh considerably different 
from what it would if taken direct from the frames, and 
may be enough too light to eall for a change in gears, when, 
as a matter of fact, the average number of the yarn may 
be all right to give the desired weight of cloth. Of course, 
no change of gears should be made from the result of one 
sizing of yarn. If the regular daily sizing is sufficiently 
“off” to require a change, several more sizings should be 
made to verify the weight before a change is ordered, but 
changes have been made on the strength of one sizing, 
when, as a matter of fact, the average number was all right. 


As to the sizing itself, the yarn should be given one or 
more turns aronnd the guide wire, aS may be necessary to 
give sufficient tension so that it will be wound around the 
reel without kinks, but not with enough tension to stretch 
The same tension should be used on each bobbin 
each day. The ends of the yarn should not be wound 
around the arm of the reel, as is sometimes done, but 
should be wound around a spoke, or a wire attached to a 
spoke. The writer has seen instances where the yarn was 
wound around the arm of a reel until there was a bunch 
large enough, so that the threads in the skein of yarn that 
was wound over the bunch would be at least a quarter of 
an inch longer than if the arm was bare, and as there are 
eighty threads in a skein from a yard and a half reel, it 
would mean that there was at least twenty inches more of 
yarn in that skein than as if the arm was bare. 

On skeins that are to be broken, the two ends of yarn 
should be tied together before removing from the reel, 
otherwise there will be one place in the skein, (where the 
two ends come together) where there will only be 79 ends 
to break instead of 80. In yarn that is to be sized only, 
it is unnecessary to tie the ends, but they should be care- 
fully broken, so that there will be 120 yards in each skein, 
and not 120 yards, more or less. 

In weighing the yarn the seales should be placed upon 
a level foundation, and should be balaneed before starting 
to weigh each day’s weighing. Much care should be used 
Some men seem to think that 


the yarn. 


in securing accurate weight. 
if the beam does not go up or down as far as it can go, 
that it is near enough, but the weight should be moved 
until the beam is as near center as possible, or in other 
words, until a correct balance is obtained. 

In breaking skeins, they should be placed on the hooks 
and then moved up and down several times to straighten 
out the threads, and on a hand breaking machine as near 
a uniform speed as possible should be maintained from 
start to finish on each skein each day. A power machine 
is the best, because it is always uniform in speed, but with 


a hand machine, it is possible, with a little eare, to main- 
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tain a fairly uniform speed, which should not be too fast 
or too slow. 

The superintendent should know at all times, what 
kind of stock is going through, and if he does, and has a 
carefully made size and break report, he should be able to 
judge pretty closely as to how the work is going in the 
carding and spinning rooms, and how it will go in the weave 
room. But unless he has a reliable size and break report, 
there may be something wrong that will not show up until 
it begins to run badly in the weave room, and even if the 
trouble is located promptly, there may be a lot of work in 
process to be used up before the work is all right again; 
whereas, al] this trouble might have been avoided, if the 
“pulse” had been timed accurately, and the proper deduc- 
tions made from the size and break report. 

One point to be watched carefully, is the variations in 
yarn that is supposed to be the same number, and not to 
depend too much on averages. Number 30 might be wanted, 
and the average might be as close to that number as could 
be expected, but if a part of the yarn is number 28 and a 
part number 32, the average might be 30, ‘but the work 
would not run as it should in any department; and while 
there might or might not be a noticeable decrease in pro- 
duction, and the work might be kept up fairly weil in each 
room, yet everybody would have to work harder to keep up 
the work, and after awhile, both production and quality 
would suffer. 

In the long run, the overseer, superintendent and mill, 
where care is exercised in getting a careful and accurate 
size report, other things being equal, will be more successful, 
than in the mill where care is not exercised in this impor- 


tant matter. 





Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics. 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND J. IRELAND. 


PART THIRTY-ONE. 


The fabric illustrated in Fig. 138 is an excellent ex- 
ample of a check design made by a combination of two 





Fic. 138. 


simple weaves and two colors of yarn. The warping and 


filling particulars are: 
Warp—24 threads white, 24 threads yellow; 44 threads 


per inch. 
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Weft—24 picks white, 24 picks yellow; 40 picks per 
inch. 

The checks are formed alternately of an open texture 
and a texture of a matt surface. 

The complete pattern requires 48 threads and 48 picks, 
as will be seen from the unit design D in Fig. 139. The 
design is divided into four squares and is of a dice nature. 
The 2/2 basket, matt or hopsack weave is inserted into 
two of these squares, while the 8-thread imitation gauze 
weave fills the remaining two squares. This imitation 


gauze weave could be woven with 4 harnesses, while the 





Fig. 139. 


basket weave could clearly be woven with two harnesses. 
If the two weaves were combined to form a stripe design, 
say, such as would result if the first 8 picks of design D, 
Fig. 139, were used, then 6 leaves only would be required. 
When, however, the two weaves are combined to form a 
check or dice pattern in the particular manner illustrated, 
16 harnesses are necessary. The draft for the design D is 
shown at E, while the weaving plan on 16 by 48 appears 
at F. 

Returning to the cloth in Fig. 138, it will be seen that 
those squares which are developed by the imitation gauze 
weave are solid in color, that is, alternate squares of solid 
yellow and solid white. On the other hand, the squares 
developed by the 2/2 basket weave are compounded of both 
eolors—the white filling interweaving with the yellow warp 
in one section, and the yellow filling with the white warp 
in the other section. 

In combining two weaves such as those shown in Fig. 139, 
it is absolutely impossible to have eutting threads and eut- 
ting picks at the junctions of the respective squares. If, 
however, the basket weave were started on the second 
thread and the seeond pick of the weave instead of start- 
ing the weave as illustrated, a near approach to the ideal 
condition of eutting at the junctions would result. In this 
ease it is obvious that the first and last threads and the 
first and last picks of the basket squares would be single 
threads, instead of having two similar threads and two 
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similar picks at these places, and this might be considered 
a fault in the construction. 

Another distinet advantage would result if the basket 
portions started and finished with a single thread, for this 
arrangement would enable the cloth to be woven with 8 
harnesses instead of 16. 
himself the basket portion design moved one thread to 
the left with the first thread removed the other side of the 
square, The draft for the pattern would then be: 

12213443 56657887 


The reader may imagine for 





then 
for 24 threads for 24 threads 
(To be continued.) 


Curious Trade Names. 


Trade names offer a rich quarry to the lover of the 
curious, and every long list of them brings unfamiliar names 
to light, says a writer in the journal of the Royal Society 
of Arts. The schedule of starred trades presents a few, 
ineluding that of the “taper” in the cotton mill. The slight- 
ly derogatory flavor attaching to such a name is impercept- 
ible in Laneashire, where a taper is a man of consequence. 
He has no connection with cotton tape of the ordinary 
variety, although a tape-like appearance is assumed by the 
parallel warp-threads that it is his business to treat. A ta- 
per is a sizer whose machine applies mucilaginous matter 
to the warp to facilitate its weaving. The machine at which 
he works is normally of the type called “slasher,” and for 
greater security the official list names sizers thrice, first as 
sizers, second as slashers, and third as tapers. The “open- 
ers” of the cotton trade are in charge of the opening ma- 
chines for cleaning and disentangling matted fibre, and the 
“seutchers” have a not dissimilar duty. The “overlooker” 
whose business lies with machines and operatives, is a func- 
tionary distinct from the “lookers-over” who practice a cul- 
tivated rapidity in noticing anything that is amiss with 
woven cloth. A “tackler” is a weaving overlooker and is 
the Lancashire equivalent of the Yorkshire “tuner.” The 
“orinder” in a preparing or spinning mill, grinds to uni- 
form length the wire teeth of the rollers and cylinders of 
the carding machines. “Fettlers” in the woollen trade per- 
form other work in making ready the carding-engines, and 
when a fettler works in the worsted trade his name is “job- 
ber.” Among quaintly-named trades not mentioned in the 
list in point may be ineluded the “slubber,” who is con- 
cerned with light, loose, barely-twisted ropes of prepared 
fibre, and the “crabber,” who crabs the shrinking and cock- 
ling tendencies inherent in undyed worsted cloth. The dye- 
house has its “box-watchers,” who have the function of 
watching patent dyeing machines, and its “top-siders” and 
“low-siders,” who share between them an unequal respon- 
sibility for the due guiding and working of the cloth. 


, 


To judge if a yarn is suitable for mercerization, some of 
the fibre is subjected under a microscope to the action of a 
solution of caustic potash. The number of fibres that swell 
up denote the greater or lesser facility of the cotton. If 
this number is 75 per cent, poor mercerization would result. 
The experiment is carried out with a concentrated solution, 
containing equal parts of eaustie potash and ammonia and 
the fibres are counted with an objective furnished with a 


special netting. 
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Slashing and Size Making.* 


BY DANIEL W. POOLE. 

I may be going too far back to begin this article but as 
it is impossible to get good slashing without good spooling 
and -~warping [| will start there. 

In the first place, I think whoever has charge of slash- 
ing should by all means have the warpers, nor would it 
be a bad idea for him to have charge of the spoolers. Then 
he can look right after the knot-tying which is no small 
item in making good running warps. Knotters should be 
looked after at least onee every day and see that they tie 
a good knot, one that does not slip out when put in the 
warrer-ereels. 

Spoolers are one of the least considered machines in a 
mill as all will agree who are familiar with the subject. 
They give very little trouble so far as repairs are concerned 
and as many mills have more spindles than are actually 
necessary, it allows for a certain amount of inattention 
around these machines that is not noticeable in other parts 
of the well kept room. 

First class spindle bands are a prime requisite for good 
production. The speed of the spindles should be as high 
as the strength of the yarn will permit, say 700 to 1000 
r.p.m. according to the number and quality of the yarn. 
Loss of production is often caused by overspeeding. It 
causes lots of broken ends for the spooler-tender to tie 
as the spool fills up. 

The spool guides should be frequently gone over to 
make sure that they do not cause large and small end spools 
and tangled yarn. The man in charge should see that 
tenders run their ends in the guides and not over them. 
The guides should be of a pattern that ean be set to 
suit the number of yarn being run and kept to exact 
gage, for when properly set they act as clearers for the 
yarn and prevent many an imperfection getting into the 
cloth as well as increasing the production in the weave room. 

The necessity for not tampering with the guides should 
be carefully impressed on all spooler hands and at the 
same time encourage them by furnishing them with clean, 
even yarn, have loose and broken bands promptly replaced, 
bobbin holders set for least strain and the frame working 
smoothly in all its parts. 

Right here let me say to the superintendent and over- 
seer, pay by the pound, but see that a pound is delivered, 
for just at this place a good many dollars are lost every 
vear. 

The next important part is warping. 
result of bad work makes it impossible for the slasher- 
tender to turn out a first class warp for the weaver. 

After selecting a good careful girl, one who will fee! 
responsible for the work turned off the machines, she should 
have proper instruction and encouragement as well as good 
I, for one, do not think it good business policy to 
Most of yon will 


At this point the 


pay. 
try and get this work done for nothing. 
agree that if you get a good article you have to pay for it, 
so in this particular ease we ean not vary from the rule. 

The greatest trouble arising from poor warping is due 
to the erossing, lapping, and improper tying of broken 





ends. The operator in piecing up broken ends should make 
*An address before the third semi-annual meeting of the Texas 
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sure that the threads are absolutely straight and free from 
cross, also avoiding spreading the yarn with the fingers 
as much as possible. The machines should also be kept 
in good shape. 


breaks. 


Have them so they will stop when an end 
Do not let them run eight or ten yards before 
they stop after an end breaks. 
working accurately. 


Keep the stop motion 
See that drop wires are free, with 
an even spread. By arranging the ecreels so as to give the 
least possible friction on the yarn, the warper will stop 
Keep the front comb set to 
Threads allowed 


at once when an end breaks. 
make a good firm beam on the selvages. 
to run under or piled up on selvages will not run off on 
the slasher with even tension and will make soft selvages 
on the warp. 

Care should be taken when starting a warper on empty 
beams to see that the yarn is pulled down on both ends of 
Notice that the clock is per- 
fectly set; and set on the different warpers at the same 


the beam at the same time. 
place and position. For instance, if you set the clock on 
one warper before you begin to wind yarn on the beam, then 
on another after you have wound on enough to get up 
Most 


warpers are equipped with a fine pitched measuring-roll- 


broken threads, you will have waste on the latter 


gear; and in stopping and starting, this roll often bounces 
and eauses the gear to miss teeth on the clock-worm-gear. 
As the measuring roll is driven by friction of the yarn, 
this causes uneven length of yarns on the different beams 
and makes several pounds of unnecessary waste at the 
slasher. 

The warper also furnishes the best position in the mill 
to judge the quality of the warp yarn being rroduced, as 
there are a large number of threads side by side, running 
at a speed which allows of a good inspection and compari- 
sons of their varying sizes and other inequalities. 

With all things looked after as they should be, the 
slashers should receive beams that will run out without the 
loss of a thread. 

The foregoing are only a few of the little things to be 
looked after in preparation of the yarn for the slashers. I 
could write enough along this line to fill a newspaper; but 
that is not necessary, I believe if a man will give his close 
attention to the things I have mentioned it will inelude 
the whole. 

We now come to the slashing which, to my mind, is one 
of the most important sections of the mill. I do not say 
that it is the most important, but no department demands a 
closer oversight from Good, 
careful men should be selected for the slasher room; par- 
The slasher tenders 


the overseer than slashing. 
ticularly the one who makes the size. 
should be conscientious men with good sense, preferably of 
middle age, in whom one ean trust. There are a lot of 
things to be considered right here. If a careless hand is 
on one of these machines, he can turn out more bad work, 
‘ausing trouble for the weave room, than any other opera- 
tive in the mill, unless it be the warrer tender. I will 
not go into any details as to the condition in which the 
frame should be kept, only see that the creel, cylinders, 
and fronts are perfectly level and in line with each other. 
See that traps and drain pipes work freely so as to keep 
water out of the cylinders. Keep the .¢ylinders packed in 
good shape with new packing. The should be 
taken down once a month, oftener if possible, and greased 


friction 
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with tallow, then rubbed perfectly clean with waste. It 
seems to me that it would be a good idea to cover the 
rubber friction with cloth. It will add to the life of the 
frictions and prevent them from getting dry and hard. 
They should be lubricated often with graphite and oil. 
Whenever your frictions get hard so that you cannot bend 
them with your hands, you had better have them replaced 
with new ones. The old, hard friction will pull the stretch 
out of your warp and it will be brittle when it reaches 
the weaver. The loom needs all the elasticity the yarn has; 
and in warp preparation this should be one of the prin- 
cipal objects. 

Another thing about slashing that needs careful atten- 
tion is the squeeze rolls; enough cloth should be used on 
the squeeze rolls to give a good enshion; also about 3 yards 
Keep the best roll in front and the edge of 
Too much flan- 


of flannel. 
the flannel should be kept in good shape. 
nel on the squeeze roll will let too much size through and 
stick up the warps, causing them to run bad. I find that 
a blanket put on right gives good results for 6 or 7 weeeks. 

Keep enough cloth on the tension roller, but not too 
much, as it will pull the yarn too fast. See that tension 
roller pulls uniformly with roller in the size vat. Do not 
use too much steam on the cylinders as this will bake the 
size on the yarn. I could go on multiplying the things 
that are necessary to be done in the slasher room until one 
is impressed with the fact that slashing is a very important 
factor in the preparation of the yarn for the loom. But I 
will not go farther as I wish to take up some time in the 
size making. 

Size making, to my mind, is an art. In making size 
there is no set formula that a man can go by; we have so 
many conditions to contend with in the various sections 
of the country that it is impossible to have any set formula 
that would meet the requirements in every mill. 

The main thing in making good size is to see that it is 
thoroughly cooked and by having a good starch and good 
water. When I say good water I mean a pure soft water, 
or fresh condensed water, for it is impossible to get the 
highest results out of other ingredients unless you have 
good water. 

[ am not going to say anything in regard to the propor- 
tion of the different ingredients to be used as I have here- 
tofore stated that conditions are so varied in the different 
plants that no set of rules ean be adopted. Each overseer 
or superintendent should find out what is best suited for 
his particular class of goods and then stick to it. 

In making up a kettle of size, the first thing is to run 
whatever amount of water is required into the kettle, then 
put in starch and let run for about 10 minutes before turn- 
ing on steam. Size should be cooked for at least 4% hour 
before any compound is put in, as the compound does not 
need to be cooked. Just here let me say, watch your sizing 
compounds closely. See that the compound is going to 
cause the size to penetrate the yarn, also if it is going to 
cause the yarn to hold moisture, thereby preventing the 
yarn from breaking in dry, windy weather, and finaly, see 
that it ewts all gum and keeps the cylinders clean, if not, 
when the yarn leaves the cylinder it will stick. This will 
destroy the gloss on the yarn and cause it to weave badly. 

Cook the size for one hour or longer and cook slowly. 
There is no limited time to cook size for this reason. Some- 
times you will have 150 pounds boiler pressure and then 
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again you may have only 120 pounds. When the size 
thickens for the first time, cut off some of the steam and 
cook slowly. As the heart of the grain is much richer 
than the body it takes much longer to cook. After it 
thickens for the second time dip some up every few seconds 
on a paddle and rub between thumb and finger and when 
it becomes slick, smooth and clear your size is ready for use. 

Whenever possible the circulating system should be used. 

There are various ways in which to keep the size at 
the proper level in the size vat. This is very essential in 
producing even running warps and in keeping the weights 
correct in the cloth. 

Keep the size boiling in the supply kettles and size 
vats while using. Do not be afraid that the size will get 
too thin, as the evaporation will offset the condensation. 


Universal Reorganizes. 


A new company under the name of the Universal Wind- 
ing Co. has been incorporated under Massachusetts laws to 
take over the interests of the Universal Winding Co., or- 
ganized under the laws of Maine, which has developed the 
winding machine business in the United States and the In- 
ternational Winding Co., also a Maine corporation which 
has developed the export business. 

The present officers of the Universal Winding Co. will 
hold the same position in the new company and 95 per cent 
of the stock controlled is owned within the limits of the 
state. 

To meet the constantly increasing demand for machines 
both for the home and foreign markets the plant of the 
Universal Winding Co, at Auburn, R. I., will be enlarged 
and additional machinery and tools are being installed. 

The new Universal Winding Co. will be the largest im 
the world devoted to the manufacture of winding machin- 
ery, and, with the addition of several new types of ma- 
chines, which are nearly ready for market, it will be in a 
position to meet the full requirements of the textile indus- | 
try for the economical winding of fiber in process in the 
mills or for market distribution. 


Professor Oewald Richter, an Austrian chemist, has dis- 
covered that a nettle fibre of high value for making textiles. 
ean be recovered easily and cheaply by the water-rotting 
process; that a rich yield of fruit sugar is thereby steeped 
from the plants, and that the stems make an excellent fod- 
der. 

He came to his discovery after some fifteen years of 
experimenting with ammonia solutions, only to find at last 
that the fibre could be separated by rotting the plants in 
water. It all depends, however, on knowing how to supply 
the water. Investigators had all along made the mistake 
of assuming that nettles must be rotted like flax; that is, 
they must be thrown into water and left there till he plants 
were sufficiently rotted to permit the separation of fibre 
and wood. But this method failed completely with nettles, 
for the rotting process attacked the fibre as well and de- 
stroyed it. Although the supply of wild nettles in Germany 
and Austria is practically inexhaustible, it is assumed that 
it will be necessary to cultivate the plant to get the best 
results. In that case practically the only expense will be 
to plant the fields once with roots of the wild nettle and 
harvest the crops in the next ten years, no further planting: 
being necessary. 
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Reconstruction in Dyeing. 


BY EDWARD 8S. CHAPIN. 
PART 2. 


Red tan on yarn. Mordant and dye in the usual man- 
ner. Mordant with 10 per cent. chrome salt D, and dye 
with 60 per cent. eutch extract and 15 per cent. fustie ex- 
tract or aurantine paste. At the end of the dyeing opera- 
tion add 1 per cent. tin erystals to the dyebath to brighten 
the shade, and boil fifteen minutes further. Develop in a 
fresh bath with 3 per cent. bichrome fifteen minutes at the 
boil. The mordant and dyebaths are not exhausted, and 
may be used again, strengthening with one half the amounts 
of chemicals and dyestuffs. 

Yellow tan on yarn. The process is the same as recom- 
mended for a red tan in yarn, except that, in the dyeing are 
used 50 per cent. cutch extract and 25 per cent. fustic, ex- 
tract or aurantine paste. 

Braided with white cotton and boiled for one half an 
hour in a 10 per cent. soap solution, these tans do not lose 
in depth nor change in shade, in fact the resulting shades 
are on the same tone and richer, and interwoven white is un- 
stained. 

To brighten these tan results further, hypernie can be 
used instead of ecutch. Following is a typical formulae for 
making a bright orange tan with hypernic and yellow: 

Orange tan on yarn. Mordant with 10 per cent. chrome 
salt D, as usual. Dye with 50 per cent. fustie extract or 
aurantine paste, and 20 per cent. hypernic extract. At the 
end of one-half hour boil, add 20 per cent salt. Boil fif- 
teen minutes, and add‘1 per cent. tin erystals. Boil fifteen 
minutes. Rinse. 

On account of the moderate fastness of hypernic to 
soaping, this bright tan does not possess the superior fast- 
ness of the straight euteh and yellow tans. Topping with 
chrome makes the results faster but dulls the shade. By 
using chrome salt D, to top, the dulling effect is reduced and 
the same extra fastness secured. By combinations of eutch, 
the yellows and hypernic, practically all the tan shades of 
the trade can be matched. 

Bright blue on yarn. Mordant with 4 per cent. chrome 
salt D. Dye with 8 per cent. logwood extract and 1% per 
cent. methylene blue 2B. 

Bright green on yarn. Mordant with 6 per cent. chrome 
salt D. Dye with 6 per cent. aurantine extract, 1 per cent. 
logwood extract, 0.6 per cent. methylene blue 2B. 

Next comes the question of adapting the dyewoods to the 
machinery in use in the mills. The circulating machines 
are of special interest to the dyeing trade, and to color 
stock with dyewoods in such machines was the first problem 
to which we addressed ourselves a year ago. This has now 
been accomplished, and the processes worked out have been 
in practical operation in various mills for more than six 


months. 
Before giving a general method for dyeing in circulating 
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machines it will be advisable to add a little theory to the dis- 
eussion. In dyeing yarn, the skeins ean be entered at a boil, 
unless the apparatus employed is a pressure dyeing or cir- 
culating apparatus, when the theoretical considerations now 
to be advanced apply. The mordanting of cotton with 
chrome ean only be secured by the use of a chromium com- 
pound in a peculiar state of equilibrium, or perhaps, I 
should say, arrested unequilibrium. The balanced big 
boulder on the hillside needs but a push to send it crashing 
down the hill; so the chrome salt D is in such a potential 
condition of unrest that it needs Lut the cotton and the boil- 
ing temperature to break it up and to eause fixation. A! 
room -temperature it is absolutely soluble and perfe+tly 
stable. The breakdown does not take place except at ele- 
vated temperatures, and not- rapidly until the boil is 
reached. Witlr circulating machines it is accordingly nee- 
essary to feed the chrome salt at a temperature much below 
the boil, and to raise the temperature slowly to the boil. By 
this means a slow even mordanting is secured on the fibre, 
and there is no precipitation at the bottom of the machine. 

To use, pack the machine carefully. Boil out the cotton 
Add the 
chrome salt D to about one half a barrel of cold water. Add 


well for twenty minutes. Cool to 140 degrees F. 


to the machine in ten minutes. Raise to a boil slowly and 
boil three-quarters of an hour. Rinse earefully. It is essen- 
tial to rinse thoroughly until rinse waters are perfectly clear. 

Prepare a solution of the dyewoods in a large barrel. 
Use plenty of water, and boil to make sure of complete 
solution. The addition of the dyewood is the critical part 
of the dyeing, and it is essential that the dyewood be in 
thorough solution. Begin feeding the dye liquor at about 
100 degrees F. The steam ean be kept on while the dye 
liquor is being fed. Feed in ten to fifteen minutes. Bring 
to a boil, and boil one half hour. Add 20 per cent. common 
salt in ten minutes, and boil a further one half hour. Rinse. 

This will ordinarily complete the process. For special 
effects as described in the various formulae for coloring 
yarn, it is sometimes necessary to treat the chrome mor- 
danted cotton with other metallic mordants, as tin erystals, 
copperas or the like; and then again it is desirable to fur- 
ther develop or further fasten after dyeing with other treat- 
ments, using variously chrome, bluestone, tin erystals, or 
chrome salt. Wherever additional treatments are recom- 
mended it is essential to rinse very thoroughly after each 
operation, otherwise the cleanest and fastest results will not 
be secured. 

The dyed cotton inclines to feel harsh. Accordingly it 
is advisable after the completion of the dyeing operation to 
soften. About 1 per cent. of any good softener, circulated 
for twenty minutes at 120 degrees, will give a soft feel to 
the stock, and ensure satisfactory spinning. 

Another form of apparatus found now in all cotton mills 
is the rapid warp apparatus specially devised for coloring 


warps with sulphur colors. The use of chrome salt as a 
mordant on eotton in these rapid machines, has led and is 
leading to new and notable results. The action of chrome 
salt D in mordanting the cotton fibre is well-nigh instanta- 
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neous, so that if a warp is passed through a chrome salt D 
solution, even at a very rapid rate, it takes up enough mor- 
dant to act as a bottom for any of the natural or chrome 
mordant dyestuffs. 

The shade on warps most desired from natural dyestuffs 


With the 


searcity of indigo, only partially relieved by the Chinese 


during the past year, next to black, has been blue. 


importations and the increased importations of natural in- 
digo, it was necessary to look to logwood for blues for den- 
ims, tickings and the like. For a long time the trade held 
out against the logwood blue on denims, but finally this was 
accepted. 

The following method of dyeing a blue on warps for 
was carried out in a three box 


with hematine 


I believe it is the only method now known that 


tickings 
washer. 
gives a logwood blue on warps which does not stain the 
white in the making of the ticking. Each box of the washer 
contained 300 gallons = 2,500 pounds of water. The baths 
were started at a certain percentage strength of solution 
reckoned on ‘the weight of the water in the boxes; during 
the passage of the warps through the baths enough of the 
materials was fed in to replace what was taken out of the 
solutions. 


One set eight warps, 7,500 yards each, (2,700 pounds). 


Strength of Feed on Wash 
Starting Bath. Goods. Method. 
Per Cent. Pounds. Per Cent. Pounds. 

Chrome salt D (boiling), 25 62.5 5 135 Cold 
Copperas (cold), 6 15 1.3 35 ‘eg 
Hematine, 1st run (boiling), 1.2 80 4 108 Omit 
rte 2nd ‘* bd 0.6 15 4 108 ae 
Bluestone (150° F.), 0.6 15 1 27 Cold 
One passage through the chrome salt D bath and one 
passage through the copperas bath performed the mor- 


After each, a running rinse with spray was given. 
Two runs 


danting. 
Nips were set to squeeez well and uniformly. 
were given in the hematine bath; no wash between the hema- 


tine bath and the blustone bath. After passing through the 


bluestone ba‘h, the warps were given a running wash with 
spray. 

With two washers, economies may be effected by main- 
taining standing baths. Logwood extract will not do for this 
process; it is essential to have hematine of good oxidation. 
Interesting theoretical problems developed in the practical 
application of the chrome salt D to the dyeing of warps, 
but this cannot be at present discussed. 

This method of dyeing warps has been successfully ap- 
plied in coloring warps for denims. Repeated practical 
trials have shown that the process can be applied in a four 
box washer to equal, if not to exceed, the production of in- 
digo warp or sulphur blue warp dyeing. Twelve warps of 
5,400 yards each ean be dyed in six hours. 

This method of coloring warps for denims has the fur- 
ther interest that under ordinary times it would be of ex- 
ceedingly low cost. The denim is not nearly so bright as an 
indigo denim and would accordingly suffer by comparison 
over the counter, but the cost of dyeing would be approxi- 
mately one-half to one-third the cost of indigo dyeing. It is 
possible that by the use of a little methylene blue this de- 
ficiency in brillianey ean be overcome. 

The chrome hematine dyeing process is a true dyeing 
The color is not deposited on the warps, as is the 
ease with indigo. Accordingly, the denims resist household 
This has been demonstrated by practical trials. 


process. 


serubbing. 


veralls made from a chrome hematine denim were worn 
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by the machinists of a well-known denim mill, and were ex- 
amined after four household washings. The agent of the 
mill pronounced the result better than with indigo denims. 
This mill makes a high grade indigo denim. The chrome 
hematine denim is not so fast to soda ash as the indigo 
denim, and accordingly does not stand laundry washing as 
well as the indigo denim. 

The chrome hematine dyeing process, unlike many of 
the older methods of dyeing logwood for blues, is not de- 
pendent on contingent conditions of oxidation. The color 
formation is a definite sharp reaction. The same color is 
always produced, and there is no variation in the shade of 
the warp. It required considerable study to prevent the 
warps from ending, but the only difference was then a dif- 
ference in depth of shade; the tones were always identical. 

The padding machine is a favorite in the cotton mill:. 
Until recently no satisfactory method was known of color- 
ing with natural dyestuffs by the padder; and it was a great 
triumph that eertain of the artificial colors could be sue- 
cessfully colored on this machine. The thickness of the re- 
action of chrome salt D with cotton and natural dyestuffs led 
to the thought that here at last was a process which was 
especially suitable for the application in the padder of nat- 
ural dyestuffs. This idea has now gone beyond the labora- 
tory stage. Practical trials in a large way have given very 
satisfactory results. : 

Other instanees could be given with detailed formulae 
of the adaptation of this process to other dyeing apparatus; 
but enough practical illustrations have now been. deseribed 
to show the foundation principles, which may be applied 
by the various mills to the working out of their own par- 
ticular problems. 
where we faved with natural colors our 
Artificial colors have been perfected of 


Fastness is 
greatest difficulty. 
very remarkable fastness toward such agencies, as acids, 
lights, chlorine, akalies and the like, and the use of such 
eolors on an extensive scale has been woven into the very 
warp and weft of the industry. Well would it have been 
for the industry of the country if we bad had a warning 
of the needs of the present situation, and had’ had a dozen 
years to study the processes of getting the fastest results 
possible from natura] colors; for although in the past year 
there have been notable discoveries in fastening natural 
eolors toward certain agencies, it still remains true that 
there are very many purposes of the trade which the nat- 
ural colors cannot by any present known methods of dyeing 
be made to fulfill. 

Yet here we must approach the subject with diserim- 
inating and intelligent judgment. The extra fastness of 
certain classes of artificial colors has led to the wide-spread 
impression that all artificial colors partake of the same 
general characteristic and are.of exceptional fastness. As 
a matter of fact, for a great many purposes of cotton dye- 
ing extra fastness is unnecessary, and accordingly the larger 
part of the dyeing in the cotton mills of the country has 
been done with colors of only moderate fastness. It is well 
within the memory of many when the “aniline dyes,” as they 
were then termed, were regarded with suspicion by the trade 
because dyeing colors obtained from them, compared with 
the results from the old natural dyes, were not fast. As a 
matter of fact, dyes, to wit, the so-called direct cotton 
dyes, no faster than these first aniline dyes, in many in- 
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stances not so fast, have for mazy years been the principal 
purchase of the cotton mills, largely because they could 
be dyed quickly and simply and could be used in processes 
and for fabrics where no special extra fastnesses were re- 
quired. For such purposes the natural dyestuffs ean read- 
ily be used, and in many instances the results from natural 
dyestuffs will be found to be faster. 

Not a little of the reconstruction now needed is a recor- 
struction in the mental attitude of the buyers of colors and 
goods toward the term natural dyestuffs, and toward the 
question of what are, or are not, reasonable standards of 
fastness and requirements. 

For certain purposes only one sort of fastness is re- 
A eolor may be notably unfast toward many agen- 
Thus, a 


quired. 
cies, and yet possess this one sort of fastness. 
hematine blue dyeing is of exceptional fastness to soaping, 
yet. of only moderate fastness to light. This blue could 
be used for many fabries where soap fastness is the prin- 
cipal requisite, and where light fastness is not considered. 
Again a logwood black can be dyed of very excellent fast- 
ness to light, but will not stand vitriol cross dyeing. Such 
a black could not be interwoven with wool which is to be 
cross-dyed with vitriol, but could be used in fabrics in the 
making of which there is no mineral acid cross dyeing, 
but which have as their pivotal test light fastness. So 
for a logwood slate for lining work. Notably unfast to 
light, it resists hot wet-pressing and is satisfactory. 
Natural colors can be dyed much faster than is com- 
monly believed. The word artificial has been a fetish to 
conjure with, and it is only recently that American produe‘s 


and natural colors have had a fair hearing. For many years 


the word “American” or “natural” was sufficient to con- 
demn a product or process in the thought of all too many 
mill and commission house men. They listened to claims 
of new processes, of improved fastness, and of special 
merit, with openly amused incredulity or ill-concealed con- 
tempt. In the past year many of these men have admitted 
that from natural dyestuffs ean be secured results of a 
fastness or value they never before thought possible. 

For many of the fastness requirements of the mills 
today it will undoubtedly be impossible to use natural 
dyestuffs or to work out even with exhaustive studies meth- 
ods of dyeing by which the requisite fastness can be secured. 
Thus, hypernie dyed on a chrome salt D mordant, is only 
of moderate fastness to soaping and of inferior fastness 
to light. I see almost no means now of improving the 
hypernie results to give the perfect results we would like. 
Nature and natural law place limits to developments. 

Another point which is reasonable and will help in the 
reconstruction is the question of right trade standards and 
It is well within the knowledge of many in this 


audience when an acid test with concentrated oil of vitriol 


tests. 


or coneentrated muriatie acid was used as a means of dis- 
A3 a fact this test 


has nothing to do whatsoever with the wearing qualities of 


crediting logwood blacks. matter of 
a fabric; for ordinary atmosphere is somewhat different 
from oil of vitriol. It must be evident that the action of 
perspiration is not the same as that of concentrated muri- 
atie acid. Nevertheless, we find today in the United States 
government specifications for khaki a concentrated muriatic 
acid test. 

The khaki dyed with direct colors stands the muriatic 
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test, but is entirely destroyed by house washing or launder- 
ing. The khaki dyed with natural colors resists repeated 
launderings and household washings perfectly, but is de- 
stroyed by the muriatie acid test. The direet dyed khaki 
will not stand exposure to light and weather, while the 
khaki dyed with natural colors may be worn winter and 
summer in sunshine or rain with impunity. As a matter 
of fact, the khaki from natural dyestuffs withstands steep- 
ing in concentrated lactic and citrie acids very well, and 
it would seem as if this was a satisfactory acid fastness. 
Unfortunately the khaki from natural dyestuffs, judged 
from the best results to date, resists chlorine only moder- 
of lime this is a 


Where laundries use chloride 


ately. 
which defect, however, is shared by results from 


defect ; 
practically all dyestuffs except the vat colors. 

It is a well-known fact that logwood and natural dye- 
stuffs increase the weight of fabries and fibers. This ad- 
vantage is illustrated by the following incident. Last year 
a hosiery mill of this country was unable to obtain further 
and needful supplies of sulphur black, and started to dye 
their hosiery with logwood. The first results were almost 
like a board, and were decisively rejected by the commission 
house. The mill owner, however was fortunate in having 
an experimental turn of mind, and started to investigate the 
problems. He did not propose to close his plant down and 
stop earnings, if a little investigation would prevent it. So 
he started to experiment with the manufacture of his 
stockings. He knit his stockings more loosely, tied them 
more loosely, and thus brought to his dye house a flimsy 
looking and feeling hose. This was then dyed, with the 
result that a hose was secured which felt and looked almost 
identical with his standard goods formerly obtained from 
sulphur blacks. He sold his stockings by weight and found 
that he had enough extra weight to more than compensate 
for the cost of dyeing. He further found that the new 
method of knitting produced less seconds, and the opera- 
tives in the mill were able to turn out more work with 
less breaks. 

For certain purposes outlined in this paper and in the 
paper of last year, the use of natural dyestuffs may prove 
temporary. The mills should and would return, if a full 
supply of artificial colors again becomes available, to the 
use of artificial colors for many purposes, particularly 
where the artificial colors ean be dyed more simply or give 
special effects. 

The reconstructions of the past year prove conclusively 
that the natural dyestuffs can and should be used for many 
purposes, hitherto not dreamed of, with profit to the indus- 
try. It is not too much to say that the impartial applieca- 
tion of the new principles of dyeing that have been devel- 
oped during the past year, will prove the basis of an even 
greater construction in the science and in the art of dyeing. 





Textile manufacturers know that “looks go a long way.” 
This is true in every branch of the textile trade, for that 
is what it depends on. The most successful manufacturers 
find that excellent results are obtained with sizing and 
finishing pastes made by The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William 
St., New York City. Their soluble sizing tallow combines 
readily with starches and at the same time acts as a soft- 
ening agent. The scientific process by which it is prepared 
has obviated the objections usual to tallow sizes, such as 


odor and mildewed warps. It reduces shedding to a mini- 


mum, and gives a flat smooth fibre. 
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Dyestuffs Announcement. 


In March last the Republic Trading Corporation was 
advised by the State Department at Washington that as- 
surances had been received from Great Britain of non-in- 
terference with respect to two eargoes valued at approxi- 
mately five million dollars, to be consigned to said corpora- 
tion. Up to the time that this assurance was received Ger- 
many had declined to permit the exportation of any dye- 
stuffs, but in April the embargo was raised and Count von 
Bernstorff notified our State Department that a total of 
15,000 tons would be allowed out. Negotiations were there- 
upon opened up with Great Britain for the necessary ar- 
rangements to provide for the limited quantity stipulated 
in the British permit. Simultaneously negotions were also 
started with a view to procuring safe passage for the entire 
amount offered by Germany. Both of these negotiations 
with Great Britain have been conducted entirely through 
the State Department at Washington. On June 8th the 
German Ambassador to this country advised our State De- 
partment that there were ready for immediate shipment 
2,000 tons out of the 15,000 tons which Germany had 
agreed to. 

Here the matter stands. 

The negotiations with Great Britain referred to above 
are still under way, but thus far without result. For some 
reason not readily understood, the safe passage indicated 
by the assurances received from Great Britain in March 
last have not as yet been accorded, and as this firm has re- 
peatedly given their friends assurances that in the event that 
these diplomatie negotiations might fail, they would give 
notice thereof, they are making the above announcement in 
compliance with this promise. It now appears that the 
consumers of dyestuffs who are in need of goods of German 
origin are not likely to get them during the war unless 
further representations made to the Washington govern- 
ment by those whose interests are imperiled bring a change 
in England’s attitude. As the situation stands today, the 
German goods are ready. Germany has removed the em- 
bargo and Great Britain has thus far declined to permit 
the shipment through the lines. 


The Lectroflater. 


The Lectroflater is a device for inflating tires and is an 
ingenious combination of a universal electric motor that 
will run on either alternating or direct current, a high 
pressure air compressor, a gear box and a condensing 
chamber so arranged that all elements are enclosed in a 
single housing, and are automatically cooled by a patented 
cooling system that requires no liquid of any kind. All 
bearings, gears and piston are automatically |ubricated from 
a central source by the capillary system, there being no 
liquid lubricant or oil level to maintain, consequently, 
there can be no flooding and it is impossible for any oily 
vapor to get into the tires and rot them out. It will run 
from any lamp socket and will pump any size tire to the 
required pressure in a very short time. It eliminates the 
necessity for storage tanks, stationary compressors and 
heavy truck outfits around the garage. It is made in two 
models by the Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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This Twenty Year Guaranty Bond 1s a new 
and important addition to Barrett Service. 


It will hereafter be given on all Barrett 
Specification Roofs of fifty squares or 
more in all towns in the United States 
and Canada of 25,000 population and 
over, and im smaller places where our in- 
spection service ts available, 


All you have to do to secure the Guar- 
anty Bond is to give the roofing con- 
tractoracopy of The BarrettSpecification 
dated May 1, 1916, and tell him tofigure 
on that basis. The specification of 
that date includes the 20 year Surety 
Bond provision. 


Our only requirements are, that the 
roofing contractor shall be approved by 
us and the specification of the date men- 
tioned shall be strictly followed. We 
know from the experience of over fifty 
years that such a roof will last 20 years 
and more without repairs of any kind. 


The Surety Bond will be issued by the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, and will be 
furnished by us w#thout charge. 


Our inspector will pass upon the quality 
and quantity of materials and workman- 
ship and see that the roof is laid so as to 
give maximum service. From the 
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buyer’s standpoint this arrangement is 
ideal. Under the plan he is assured of 
having an inspector on his roof whose 
only interest is to make it as good as 


possible, 


The principal architects, engineers and 


roofing contractors throughout the 


country are familiar with the plan and 
are cooperating with us. 
If you wish any further information regarding the 


guaranty, write our nearest cfhce and the matter 
will have prompt attention. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 





> Company 


Largest ED in the World of Roofing and Roofing Materials 


New York Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 


Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville 


THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING ComPany, Limited 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. 


i Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
¢ Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N.S. 


An Important 
Addition to 
Barrett Scrvice 
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STEPHEN C. LOWE. 


SrePHeN C. Lowe, president and general manager of the 
Stephen C. Lowe Supply Company of New Bedford, Mass., 
recently resigned his position as selling agent of the Whitin 
Machine Works, with whom he has been connected for the 
last two years. Hereafter he will give his whole time and 
attention to his mill supply and specialty business. Mr. 
Lowe recently purchased a residence in Fairhaven and will 
reside there in the future, giving up his Boston office. 
Prior to going with the Whitin Company, Mr. Lowe was 
sole agent in this country and Canada for John Hethering- 
ton & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, Eng., for many years, but he 
has always retained his interest in the S. C. Lowe Supply 
Company, which he organized 33 years ago. 

Scorr MAxwe.i, agent of the Indian Head Mills, 
Cordova, Ala., is slowly improving from the effeets of his 
recent illness, and it is hoped that a complete rest from 
business cares will restore him to his usual good health. 
Mr. Maxwell recently retired as president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and has a host of 
friends both North and South. 

Cuirron Corey, vice-president and general manager 
of the Neeronsett Mills, Inc., at Cumberland, N. C., spent 
several days in Atlanta recently on a cotton purchasing 
trip. On the return trip Mr, Corley attended the Conven- 
tion of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Wrightsville Beach. 

Georce E. Watts of Fitchburg, Mass., has accepted a 
position as overseer of carding for the Dominion Textile 
Co., Ltd., Montreal Canada, 

M. E. Stevens. who recently resigned as agent of the 
Mississippi Cotton Mills at Morehead, Miss., is loeated in 


Mississippi as representative of a large mill firm of New 
Orleans. 

J. F. Mrws has resigned as carder and spinner at Mill 
No. 1, Fort Mill, S. C. 


M. M. Coaarns has accepted the position of overseer of 
spinning at the Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

C. H. Goopror has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Hamburger Mills, Columbus, Ga., to become assistant 
manager of the Standard Cotton Mills, Cedartown, Ga. 

Water Newsotp WALMSLEY, who was recently named 
General Manager of the Alabama Power Co., at Birming- 
ham, Ala., to sueceed F, H. Chamberlain, resigned, has had 
much experience in handling large construction and devel- 
opment work both in the United States and South America. 
For ten years he has been engaged in handling a big prop- 
osition in South Ameriea, and about fifteen years ago he 
spent two years in Alabama in railroad eonstruction work, 
at which time he acquired a splendid knowledge of the 
state. He is a graduate of Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
He was induced to become general manager of the Alabama 
Power Co., following the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain 
through the personal work of President Mitchell of this 
company who was a college mate of Mr. Walmsley at the 
Rose Polytech. 

J. H. Turner hag become overseer of carding at the 
Bloomfield Mills, Statesville, N. C. 

R. D. McCurry has become master mechanic at the 
Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

W. R. Fow er has resigned his position as overseer at 
the Hetrick Mills, Walhalla, S. C., to aceept a similar posi- 
tion at the Roseneau Mills, Tusealoosa, Ala, 

JoHuN Cromer of the Central Mills Sylacauga, Ala., has 
accepted position as overseer of carding at the Hamburger 
Cotton Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

T. W. Harvey, who recently resigned as superintendent 
of the Mellville and Cherryville Mills, Cherryville, N. C., has 
accepted a similar position at the Harden Mfg. Co., Worth. 
N. C. 

A. H. MoCarre.u, formerly superintendent of the mills 
at Bath and Clearwater, S. C., has been promoted to general 
superintendent of the Alice and Easley Mills, at Easley, 
S. C., Easley Mills No. 2 and 3 at Liberty, 8S. C., Franklin 
Mill, Greer, S. C., the Lois Mill, Douglasville, Ga., and the 
Hartwell (Ga.) Mills. 

G. E. Netster has resigned as superintendent of the 
Anna Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., in order to give 
more attention to the Pauline Mills, which he owns. 

Manvuet Stevens. of Alabama City, Ala., has accepted 
the position of overseer of spinning at the Louisville (Ky.) 
Cotton Mills. 

Georce Lee, formerly night overseer of carding at the 
International Braid Company, has resigned and accepted 
the position of overseer of carding at the Nottingham Mill, 
Providence, R. I. 

A. R. Dickenson of Atlanta, Ga., southern representa- 
tive of Lockwood, Greene & Co., has been appointed man 
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PYRENE MIGHT HAVE STOPPED THIS FIRE. 


Pyrene puts out fires in cotton mills, gin houses, and 
cotton seed oil mills without the slightest damage to 
cards, card clothing, or other delicate machinery. 


Pyrene kills fires before they grow big. Simple to . 
use—an unskilled employee can operate it. Never 
deteriorates. Instantly available. Safe and efficient 
on all oil and electrical blazes. No up-keep cost. 


Over 1,000,000 in use 


Inspected, approved and labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 


Makers of Complete Line of Fire Protection Appliances. 
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ager of the Wateree Mills, Camden, the Winnsboro Mills, 
Winnsboro and the Moultrie Mills, Edgefield, S. C., all of 
which are now controlled by Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

D. F. Poote has resigned as overseer of weaving and 
designer at the Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., and ac- 
cepted a similar position at the Aiken Mfg. Co,. Bath, 
S. C. 

Irvine SouTHworTH, agent of the Dover, N. H. branch 
of the Pacifie Mills, is now general manager of the four 
mills in Columbia, 8S. C., purchased by the Pacifie Mills 
from Lockwood, Greene & Company, and formerly a part 
of the Hampton Cotton Mills. 

J. H. Hurr has resigned as overseer of No, 2 spinning 
at the Woodside Mills, Greenville. S. C., to become assist- 
ant superintendent at the Enoree (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

AvBert J. Owxer, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Nottingham Mill of the B. B. & R. Knight Co., Providence, 
R. I., resigred his rosition on-July 1st to aecept a similar 
position with the W. S. Libbey Co., at Lewiston, Me. 

L. W. Kine of Laneaster, S. C.. has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of spinning, s~coling and warping at the 
Darlington (S. C.) Mills. 

R. F. Fisuer, MeAddeville, N. C., has aecepted posi- 
tion as earder and spinner et the Falls Mfg. Co., Granite 
Falls, N. C. 

JosepH L. Perry of New Bedford, Mass., has accepted 
a position as superintendent of the Jenckes Spinning Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

R. T. Osteen has been promoted from seeond hand in 
No. 3 weaving to overseer of No. 3 and 4 weaving at the 
Poe Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

A. R. Cuarree of Anniston, Ala., has accepted position 
as earder and spinner at the Yazoo (Miss.) Yarn Mills. 

JOHN ARCHER, overseer of spinning for the Wellesley 
Knitting Mills, Newton Lower Falls, Mass., has resigned 
his position with that company. 

D. W. Leacve has been promoted from second hand in 
No. 2 weaving to overseer of No. 1 and 2 weaving at the 
Poe Mill, Greenville, S. C. 

GerorGce F. Payne former superintendent of the Clipper 
Mill of the Mount Vernon-Woodterry Mills, Ine., Balti- 
more, Md., was recently presented by his former employees 
with a beautiful, diamond set, 32nd degree Masonie ring 
as a token of their esteem. The presentation was made 
by Asa Tydings, and Mr. Payne responded with much feel- 
ing, expressing his regrets at leaving them, and hoping 
at some future time to be able to shake the hand of good 
fellowship which was offered him on his departure. Mr. 
Payne has been very active in the welfare of his employees, 
He was a member of the house eonncil at the West Park 
recreation center for two years, and, as sych, was one of 
the prime leaders of the movement to establish the ecommu- 
nity Christmas tree for the children of hi; employees. and 
to send out baskets to the needy families on Christmas day. 
About three years avo, there was an inter-mill basketball 
league organized through Mr. Payne’s personal efforts. 
Mr. Payne leaves his present position with the good will 
of the managerrent and employees alike, to take a larger 
and more responsible rosition in another state. He carries 
with him the very best wishes of all who have come in 


contact with him in Baltimore. 
JoserH WriLmor, instructor of weaving and warp prep- 
aration at the Lowell Textile S-hool, Lowell, Mass., has 
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aceepted the position of assistant superintendent at the 
plant of the Bay State Cotton Corp. in the same city. 

Frep H. Heap from Caroleen, N. C., has aecepted the 
position ag night overseer cloth room, Clinchfield Mfg. Co., 
Marion, N. C. 

R. H. Smrru of Spartanburg, S. C., has accepted 
position as night carder and spinner at the Mississippi 
Cotton Mills, Morehead, Miss. 

J. C. Tippy has accepted the position of overseer of 
earding and spinning at the Holt-Morgan Mill, Fayette- 
ville, N. C: 

Bernarp F. Ketty has resigned as paymaster for the 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, R. I., to look 
after his interest as agent of the Central Warp Co. 

W. L. Boyp has resigned as superintendent of the Har- 
den Mfg. Co., Worth, N. C., and accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Gambrill and Melville Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


KennetH Mo.zer, until recently assistant treasurer of 
the Jenckes Spinning Company of Pawtucket, R. I., has 
been elected a director of the new Katama mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., and has become associated with the Boston office 
of the William Whitman Co. 

W. Frank Suove, treasurer of the Pocasset Manufac- 
turing Company, Fall River, Mass., will represent the 
Watuppa Reservoir Company on the new commission for 
the improvement of the Quequechan river. He was elect- 
ed at the annual meeting of the company at the office of 
the Poeasset Manufacturing Company. 

J. B. Parker has resigned as overseer of spinning, 
spooling and warping at the Eva Jane Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., and accepted a position at the Bibb Mfg. Co., Co- 


lumbus, Ga. 

J. H. Garpwner has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Martel Mfg. Co., Egan, Ga., to accept a similar posi- 
tion at the Trainer Spinning Co., Chester, Pa. 

W. T. Whisenant of Gastonia Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
has accepted the position of overseer of spinning at Maiden 
Mills No. 2, Maiden, N. C. 


Artuur Burton, for the last three years in charge of 
the mule spinning department of the Warren (R. I.) Man- 
ufacturing Co., is now superintendent of the Butler Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

L. G. Hooper, overseer of carding at Flint Mill, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has sueceeded W. C. Withers as overseer of 
spinning at that mill. 

J. T. Atexanper, of Concord, N. C., has aecepted the 
position of overseer of No. 2 spinning at the Maginnis 
Mill, New Orleans, La, 

J. P. Scorr of Barnesville, Ga., is now master mechanic 
and chief engineer at the Walton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 

ALPHONSE THIBAULT, overseer of weaving for the Po- 
easset Manufacturing Co., Fall River, Mass., has resigned. 
Mr. Thibault has been acting as superintendent during the 
illness of Robert J. Belcher in addition to his other duties. 

W. L. Herrner, formerly with Maiden Mills No. 2, 
has accepted the position of superintendent of the new 
Carolina Cotton Mill, Maiden, N. C. 

M. Crotuey. of the Olympia Mills, Columbia, S. C., 
has become overseer of spinning at the Palmetto Mills, of 
that place. 

J. W. Enate, of Birmingham, Ala., has become over- 
seer of carding at the Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 
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E. 8. Dunn has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of spinning, spooling and warping at the Eva 
Jane Mill, Sylacauga, Ala. 

A. C. Pentanp of Greenville, S. C., has aecepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at the Cabarrus Mills, 
Kannapolis, N. C. 
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T. M. Waker has been promoted from overseer of 
winding to overseer of spinning at the Orangeburg (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. ! 

J. R. Puckett has resigned as overseer of carding at 
Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills to become night carder and 
spinner at Wilson, N. C. 





Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 





We invite our readers to make use of this department for the diseussion of any and all problems 





arising in the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any 
particular style and will be properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact which may appear in this department unless so 
indorsed. This department is open to all. Suitable letters are paid for in cash. 








Spoolers and Twisters. 


Epitor Corton : 

The spooler is a very simple machine, and used only 
to transfer the yarn from a small bobbin onto a large 
spool. The object of this is to increase the length of the 
yarn so as to make it possible to run a full section beam 
on the warper without changing the spools during the set. 


However, a great mistake can be made in the operation, 
which is in the speed of the spindle. More work of a bet- 
ter quality can be produced with a speed not exceeding 750 
revolutions per minute, than at a speed around 825 revolu- 
tions per minute, as found in some mills at this writing. 

Why this high speed? (1) With such a high speed, 
no tender can tend 100 spindles and keep every end up. 
(2) It takes a tender a long time to get accustomed to 
such a high speed when hired from any other mill. 


Where two or more ends are wound together in a form 
as is suitable to be placed on the ereel of a twister, then 
two distinet types of machines ean be used: (1) the 
drum double-winder, for winding two or more ends from 
bobbins or cops on a double-headed spool; (2) the quick- 
traverse or cross-winding double-winder, as it is sometimes 
called, this winds from cops, ring bobbins, skeins, or spools, 
either onto a paper tube in eylindrical form, better known 
as a parallel tube, or else onto a cone shaped form of a 
cheese, also known as a conical tube. This cone shaped 
form, is very seldom made for twisting purposes. 

The twisting process may be performed on various types 
of machines, depending of course on two factors: (1) the 
condition of the yarn when it is being twisted; (2) the 
method employed to insert the twist. There are two condi- 
tions in which the yarn is twisted, wet and dry, thus we 
have the names of the two types of machines, dry-twisters 
and wet-twisters. 

Yarn may be twisted on machines involving three meth- 
ods of inserting the twist. (1) By the use of a frame 
with spindles, rings, and travelers on the principle of a 
ring-spinning frame, which is known as a ring-twister. This 
is the most common type of twisting machine used. (2) By 
means of spindles and flyers on a machine, which is known 
as a flyer-twister. (3) By the use of a machine constructed 
on the mule spinning principle, which is known as a twiner. 

There are other points of difference in the various meth- 
ods of twisting which are the forms in which the single 
yarn is delivered for twisting and also the forms in which 
the yarn is removed from these machines. Yarn may be 


twisted from cops, spinning bobbins, parallel tubes, double- 
headed spools, taper-wound spools, and, less frequently, 
conical tubes. It may be twisted onto double-headed twis- 
ter bobbins, or single-headed twister bobbins, these being 
either warp or filling wind, or cops. 

As ply-yarns are used for innumerable purposes, differ- 
ent combinations of processes, varying constructions of 
machinery, and varieties of forms, from or to which the 
yarn is twisted, are necessary; this, as most readers know, 
gives a very large variety of organizations for twisting 
plants. 

The writer has here some of the most common and sim- 
ple arrangements, they are as follows: (1) Twisting 
from cops or either spinning bobbins directly to the twis- 
ter bobbin at one process; (2) Spooling to double-headed 
spools and twisting from these to the twister bobbin; (3) 
By winding two or more threads onto a parallel tube at the 
double-winding machines and then twisting directly onto 
the twister-bobbin; (4) Twisting from spinning cops onto 
a twiner cop. Of these arrangements, the first three are 
used in connection with the ring and flyer-twisters, while 
the last one is most commonly adopted when the twiner is 


used. 

The machine that is most commonly used for twisting 
is that which is known in America as a ring-twister, and 
in Great Britain as a doubling-frame or doubler. The ob- 
ject of the twister is to form the ply yarn by inserting a 
sufficient amount of twist in the required direction, and to 
wind the resulting yarn on a twister-bobbin. Where the 
process of double-winding is omitted, the work of doubling 
is performed at this machine, by taking the required num- 
ber of ends from the individual bobbins or spools that are 
in the ereel, and twisting them together. In this manner 
two or more ends are twisted. 

When the spools from the double-winding machine are 
used, most always the yarn from one spool is taken to form 
the ply yarn or thread; since in this manner it contains 
the’ correct number of ends laid together, but without any 
twist inserted. It is, of course, possible to take ends from 
two or more double wound tubes, as for example, when 
making 4-ply yarn, we could and ean take two ends and 
wind them on one tube, then take two more and wind these 
on another tube, and then conducting them together to make 
a 4-ply yarn, but this is not so commonly done, nor is it 
as satisfactory as to wind the required number of ends on 
one tube, if the number required is not excessive. 

The principle on which the ring twister is constructed 





and operated is to pass the yarn between rolls and twist 
it by passing it through a traveler that is revolving rapid- 
ly around a ring, by means of a rotating spindle carrying 
a bobbin, the difference between the cireumferential speed 
of the bobbin and that of the traveler causes the twisted 
the bobbin. 


to be wound on 


The twister, in general appearance, resembles the ring 


yarn 


spinning frame, a large number ®f parts and motions of 
which are duplicated on a twister. Ring twisters for both 
wet and dry twisting are alike in construction, with the 
exception that in the ease of the wet twister the yarn im- 
mediately before being twisted is moistened by being pass- 
ed through a trough containing clean water. 

These troughs should be cleaned about once a week at 
least, and one thing that the writer wishes to point out 
and explain is, do not allow any twister-tender to pour wa- 
ter into the trough while the frame is in motion. The re- 
sult of such an action is that a sort of a pulp-like substance 
that adheres to the bottom of the trough after a week or 
ten days and, if not washed out, will, when the water is 
poured in (while the frame is in motion) eling to the ends 
as they pass through the water and run onto the bobbins. 
This is bad practice and care should be taken in filling the 
troughs with fresh water. 


M. Lewis (Mass.). 





An Adjustable Rocker-Shaft Bearing. 


The Clinton Cam Company at Clinton, 8. C., who has 
come into prominence through the introduction of the 
Casey cam patch, for repairing worn cams on looms and 
aiding in balancing the cam shaft, thereby reducing the 
shock from the pick balls and making the loom run more 
smoothly, is now preparing to place on the market a new 
device known as the Roy adjustable rocker-shaft bearing. 

They claim this invention will do as much for the rocker 
This 


eut— 


shaft as their earlier device has done for the cam. 


invention—two views of which are shown in the 
consists of a sleeve which is slipped into the bearing and 
fastened to the shaft with a set screw. It is claimed that 
no matter how badly the shaft has been worn, it will there- 
after run true. Whenever this sleeve becomes worn, the 
set serew may be loosened, enabling the sleeve to be re- 
adjusted and providing a new wearing surface for the 


shaft. This device will be offered in two models, one of 











which is intended for a new shaft, and in this model the 
lost motion and wear automatically adjusts itself in the 
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The illustration shows only the device intended 
for repair work purposes. It is claimed by the inventor 
that the worn space in the shaft shown by the dotted lines 
at K forms a eavity between the surface of the shaft and 
the interior of the bushing which has been found in prac- 


take-up. 


tice to be of advantage by serving as a grease chamber. 





Bobbin-Lead Vs. Flyer-Lead. 


Eprtor Corton: 

I read with interest the replies of “A. B.” and “Wash” 
“A. B.” said 
he was sending another letter to prove we had gone from 


in March issue giving them due consideration. 


bad to worse in the change of the system, but I have not 
seen it. He also says that the cone belt is holding back 
the speed of the bobbins. It would seem from this state- 
ment that the bottom cone has a tendency to be driven by 
some other mechanism than the cone belt and it was act- 
ing as a friction to the cone to prevent it from revolving too 
rapidly. 

Owing to the peculiar construetion of the compound it 
is possible to have the flyer or bobbin to lead. The sun 
gear is driven by the bottom cone on both systems, which 
decreases or inereases the speed of the bobbin in propor- 
tion to that of the flyer. And the cone belt is at all times 
a driver to the bottom cone and never a friction in any man- 
ner, as “A. B.” would have us conclude. The frame shaft 
imparts requisite motion to the bobbins as well as to the 
spindle in either system, and the excess or reduced speed 
of the bobbins over that of the flyer is derived from the 
bottom cone, its connections to and through the sun gear 
to the sleeve gear, all working in combination. So any one 
ean see that “A. B.” has submitted but little proof and 
is on the wrong track and should get right. Also his failure 
to run his frames full any time of the vear from January 
to December is not because the frame is a bobbin Jead, as 
he stated in the December, 1915, issue of Corton. He 
should locate the eause and remedy it at once. 

I believe that “A. B.” and “Wash” ean not or will not 
find the trouble. Had they got down to business, and if 
necessary donned a pair of overalls, they would have long 
ago found the cause somewhere in the stock, wear and tear, 
or some improper adjustments in the various parts of the 
machine, and not directly or indirectly to the frame being 
a bobbin-lead. Therefore, I said “examine the man,” for 
there is where the trouble lies. 

Some may think this is putting it somewhat strong, but 
in order to master fly frames and make a good, uniform 
strand of roving that will spin, it takes many years of hard 
work and serious study to find and adjust the various 
faults in machines and condition of stock. 

“A. B.” further asks which has the best speed reducing 
motion, the new differential motion or the Houldsworth mo- 
tion. There is very little differenag in the speed reducing 
value of either differential; while the advantage is in favor 
of the improved motion, which slightly reduced the power 
required to drive the bobbins and which assists the bottom 
cone and cone belt, this is not as much as “A. B.” and 
“Wash” would have us think. 

“Wash” says I gave little of value pertaining to the 
merits of either system, but simply took a fling at “A. B.” 


and others. It was not my intention at that time to discuss 
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Interior View of Worsted Mill. 


CHAFFEE’S MILL WHITE 


A PERMANENT, LIGHT-DIFFUSING PAINT FOR THE FACTORY INTERIOR 
ADDED LIGHT—LOWEST ULTIMATE COST—SANITARY FINISH 


Interior View of Textile Machinery Plant. 


Wouldn't it pay you right now to investigate the merits of this Sparkling, Shadow-chasing White Paint, which has 
proven its eficiency in hundreds of the largest mills? What we have done for others we can do for you. 


Interior View of Silk Mill. 


WRITE TODAY for Descriptive Booklet and Paint Panel 


Thomas K. Chaffee Co. Providence, R. I. 
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THE ROY ADJUSTABLE ROCK SHAFT 
BEARING WILL SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
Zz 
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Paatented June 13, 1916. 
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EERLESS Blowers are extensively used in hundreds of power plants 

throughout the country for producing mechanical draft, and Uncle 
Sam uses them on the U. 8. 8. ‘‘Minnesota’’ as well as other ships. 

Catalogs Nos. 65 and 67 show our complete line of blowers. Write for 
them today. 


Main Office : Archer Ave. and Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


508 Erie Bidg. 502 Plymouth Bidg. 12 Railread Place 
Cleveland, O. Minneapolis, Minn. East Orange, N. 


The New York Blower Company gf 
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the merits or demerits of either system further than to show 


“A. B.” that there was a defect somewhere and it was not 
because of the fact that the frame was bobbin-leading. 
“Wash” also says I have a task on my hands if I intend to 
prove “A. B.” wrong, and he advises me to stick to my 
present job, all because I stated I could run my frames to 
a full doff at all times, and that I was using the bobbin- 
lead frames. He says further that he has been compelled 
to often doff his frames off during the summer months be- 
fore the bobbins were full, owing to the bobbin-leading, and 
that the readers of Corron will give him eredit for knowing 
something about fly frames. I do. But surely “Wash” does 
not expect any praise for this statement about his frames 
which he made in the March number. I have been reading 
his articles on flyer-lead frames for the past three years, 
and he has written some good ones, still I cannot see why 
his suggestions are not used by both cotton mil] managers 
and builders of fly frames to correct this grave mistake he 
claims has been made in the change of the system, for the 
bobbin-lead frame has the preference by most mill men and 
builders of fly frames in this country and, I think, in Eng- 
land. 

In answer to my question why more flyer-lead frames 
were not used in this country, “Wash” says, “At that time 
the few men who knew that different hanks, speed, stock 
and type of flyers affected the true outline of the cones 
were in the minority. I presume he means by “that time.” 
i Does he 


realize from the question, that I meant now, the present 


in years gone by when the change was made. 


day, and not a quarter of a century or more ago, when the 
change of systems was made? 

Now, in regard to his reasons, I cannot see where his 
idea is derived from for different hanks, speeds, stock, type 
of flyer, ete. Also the outline of the cones is the basis of 
consideration in frame construction at all times and is taken 
care of by the different gauges, alteration of the various 
About his offer of a 
$5.00 cheek for a satisfactory answer to any one who could 


change gears on the machine, ete. 


explain why or how any hesitation of the bottom cone would 
cause stretch, T will make no effort to get his check, as I 
think that any hesitation of the bottom cone would cause 
slack. 

Still the flyer-lead frame makes stretched roving and 
for this eause, it was discarded more than any other reason, 
and the bobbin-lead adopted and I believe has given satis- 
factory results over the other system. He says further that 
I make the confession I have a great deal to learn about fly 
frames when I said I have no stretched roving on my 
frames. I will admit I am not out of the ordimary or an 
expert around the fly frame, and I think “Wash” is in the 
same boat, and makes the same confession when he has to 
doff his frames before they get full on account of the bob- 
bins leading. Also when he says stop any bobbin lead 
frame, raise the bobbin and turn it one-half or a whole turn 
back so as to make the end very slack, start up the frame 
and this slack is taken up immediately, and then asks what 
takes place in the other ends? Here 
he admits conclusively that he is running the tension on 
his ends exceedingly tight, even to the stretching point, or 
that slack he speaks of, at the normal working speed of the 
frame, would require one-half to one and one-half minutes 
to be taken up with the proper tensions on the ends. More- 
over, by examining the roving on this special end at this 


He answers, stretch! 
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place, it will be found to be wound on the bobbin in a very 
of 


Again, by making this end very slack it will be seen to form 


compact form, also making a weaker strand roving. 
into a loop and thus wind onto the bobbin, showing beyond 
a doubt that the bobbin has no tendency to properly wind 
on the roving faster than it is delivered by the front roll 
under proper tension. Therefore it would not cause stretch 
unless the tension on the other ends was severely tight. 

He says in the flyer-lead system the flyer revolves at a 
greater speed around the surface of the bobbin.” And so is 
pulling the load, while in the bobin-lead system, the load 
is on the bottom cone owing to the bobbin having an ex- 
don’t 


Referring to the Houldsworth motion, the frame 


cess speed to that of the flyer. Is this correct? I 
think so. 
shaft gear transmits motion through the two bevel gears to 


Any- 


one doubting this may leave the cone down so as to cause 


the sleeve gear with the bottom cone down or raised. 


the sun gear to revolve, then loosen the frame shaft gear 
set screws so it will be free on the shaft, although still in 
mesh with the bevel gears, start the frame, and if any mo- 
tion is imparted to the bobbins I would be pleased to know 
where it comes from. “Wash” has a task on his hands if 
he tries to prove otherwise, for in the flyer-lead while the 
bobbin is placed on the spindle and rotates on the same 
center as the flyer, it is specifically driven by an entirely 
Separate mechanism. The cones in both systems are es- 
sentially governors, but in the bobbin-head system the wind- 
ing revolutions of the bobbin is derived from the cones, and 
they do not earry the entire load. 

“Wash” asks why the Houldsworth motion has its sun 
gear contain 100 to 120 teeth and its more recent substitute 
only contains 30 to 36 teeth? What effect has this on the 
It is this: All gears on the jack shaft run 
in the same direction as the jack shaft. The bell 


having some less revolutions than the jack shaft, it causes 


bottom cone? 
wheel 


some friction by its being loose on the jack shaft, and this 
friction is a decided help to the bottom cone, because it has 
a tendeney to carry the bell wheel with it, making it some- 
what easier on the cone belt than the Houldsworth motion. 
However, when Fay H. Martin placed the compound sleeve 
between the jack shaft and the compound, this friction was 
practically overcome from this one fact; the shell being held 
positively stationary by the jack shaft box, the shaft re 
volving within and the compound on the outer surface, 
there could be but little if any friction caused by the oppo- 
site direction of motion between the shaft and the sun gear, 
for each is on its own bearing, not one upon the other, as 
in the former case. 

In regard to which system holds the twist most at the 
termination of the presser paddle. I have never given this 
one question much consideration, so am not prepared to 


diseuss it, for it is a non-essential point in frame manage- 


ment. I notice in the April issue that William Shaw stated 
that the bobbin-head frame does hold the twist most at 
the termination of the presser paddle. 

R. W. A. (Ala.) 


F. R. Blair, formerly secretary, treasurer and sales man- 
ager of the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has resigned and has become president of F. R. Blair 
& Company, Ine., with offices at 50 South Chureh Street, 
New York City. It Mr. Blair is en- 
gaged in developing motor efficiency devices. 


« 


is understood that 








Setting the Feed Plate and Mote Knives. 


Eprror CorTron: 

The setting of the “lack” on ecards is a part that often 
times does not receive the attention that it should. By the 
“lack” I mean the feed plate and mote knives. Many eard- 
ers are over cautious in setting these parts. I believe, and 
have tested this on all stocks from *%4 ineh to 19/16 ineh, 
that close settings are the best in all cases. 

The main objection seems to be the fear of injury to 
the fibre. Exeept in eases of extremely long staple, the 
teeth of the licker cannot strike the cotton in such a way 
that it will injure it at all. The surface speed of the licker 
is great enough so that each fibre gets almost into indi- 
vidual action from the teeth to the licker. The teeth comb 
the fringe of the lap in such a way that injury to this is 
impossible, but the proper action eannot be obtained unless 
the lap is held firmly against the lickerin. The bite of the 
feed roll is far enough away to allow the licker to draw the 
cotton from the edge of the lap easily and without break- 
ing it. By elose setting the cotton is carried along by the 
teeth of the licker in a very fine even manner. If the set- 
ting is too loose, the cotton is not held firmly and goes 


through in bunches. Very small bunches but detrimental 
to the work just the same. 
ting for a feed plate to be about a 9 or a 10 gauge and have 
12 and 17. I have had the best 


have worked for men who were 


I have found the average set- 


found them as loose as 
results from a close 5. I 
horrified at a setting as close as that, but in most eases 
have won them over to my way of thinking. 

The mote knives are also something that many carders 
do not set close enough. I have tried experiments on cards 
having one, two, and three knives. Personally I prefer the 
three, but as most mills are equipped with two, I will use 
them for an example. I have talked with several men and 
they all say, “Set the top knife to a 17 and the lower one a 
little closer.” That was the way I was taught but have 
changed my views considerably since then. 

The two main objections to close setting at this point 


The 


danger of hurting the knives or licker is shght if carefully 


are fear of injury to machine and too much waste. 


set. The extra waste is small and will consist chiefly of 
bits of seed, ete. 

I would like to have some of the readers of this depart- 
ment try this, and trust it will improve their carding as it 
Take a ecard and set the feed plate to a 5 gauge. 
The best way to 


has mine. 
Then set both knives as close as possible. 
do this is by ear. Set them close enough so that a touch 
Try this as an experiment and ] 


(R. I.) 


will make them sound. 


think it will improve the work. Carder. 


Bearings That Make Oil. 





A unique illustrated booklet has just been issued by the 
S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, Conn., showing the 
use of ball bearings in the manufacture of cottonseed oil. 
A brief history of the cottonseed oil industry is given and 
the 38 pages of the booklet each carries a photographic 
representation of the cottonseed or some of its by-products 
It also 
ball 


copy 


in the course of its passage through the oil mill. 
K. F. 


bearings to the various machines of the oil mill. A 


shows very interesting applications of the 8. 


will be sent free on application. 
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That Necessary Evil, the Repair Shop. 


Every cotton mill has to have its repair shop. It is 
frequently looked upon by the mill manager as a nuisance 
and a non-producer, but it is acknowledged to be a neces- 
sary evil. Beeause of this feeling it is usually tucked 
away into some «orner of the establishment that would 
be difficult to utilize for other purposes, and the amount of 
space allowable, cut down to the smallest possible limit. 

One of the most common jobs done in the mill repair 
shop is pipe threading. The power plant, the heating sys- 
tem, the humidifying system, the slasher system, the drink- 





ing-water system, the sprinkler system, and a thousand and 
one other small jobs around the plant call for pipe thread- 
ing and pipe repair work. 

The machine illustrated herewith, is made in 
sizes to handle pipe threading and bolt cutting work of all 
It occupies the minimum of space, but is 
It is made by the 


several 


descriptions. 
handy, convenient and business like. 
Oster Mfg. Co., 2068 East 61st St., Cleveland, Ohio, who 
will send post paid on inquiry an interesting booklet en- 
titled, “Actual Pipe Threading Experiences.” This book- 
let also contains the complete Oster catalogue and carries 
a full deseription of the various pipe threading apparatus 
manufactured by them. 


eee ——— 


The man who behaves himself because he is afraid of the 
Police and the Devil doesn’t make the best citizen. The best 
citizen is the man who behaves himself because it makes 


him feel good to be able to look the world straight in the 


eye. 
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A Cause of Spinning Trouble. 


Eprror Corton: 

I have had the opportunity of visiting many cotton 
mills, and at this writing I find some in trouble, simply 
beeause they are spinning yarn that is too fine for the eot- 
ton used. Many mills have recently changed from 27.50’s 
to 29’s yarn made out of one-inch American cotton. For 
warp yarn, we know the limit has been reached when 28's 
is made on ordinary upland cotton. When the warp yarn 
is made lighter, and the work begins to run badly, it should 
be evident to the manager that it is a waste of money to 
continue under such conditions, and the only way out of it is 
to change back, and as quickly as possible. Instead, some 
managers feel a certain pride, and before they will confess 
that they are wrong, they will allow the spinner to struggle 
under such conditions. This is not only unfair to the 
spinner, but absurd to demand that 29’s yarn be made 
from one-inch ordinary cotton which will break at the 
standard weight. 

The warp yarn is made lighter for various reasons. In 
order to save a few cents in the mule room, some lose 
three times as much in the spinning room in waste and 
production. 

In other mills, this is done because there is a shortage 
of filling ring spindles, and by making the warp lighter, 
the filling yarn ean be made heavy enough to take a tooth 
of twist, thus increasing the filling production. 

Now, would it not. be much better to buy half a dozen 
frames with suitable rings and change these frames on 
the work required instead of making the warp lighter and 
unmanageable ? 

I have been often laughed at by claiming that one and 
one-half number lighter will create a deal of trouble to- 
gether with a loss of production and good stock. As I 
have explained to many superintendents, it is simply be- 
cause the limit has been reached with the stock being run. 
There is no better proof than the change in conditions of 
the warp work. If the latter has been running fairly well 
for months and when it is changed a number lighter the 
work begins to run very badly, it should be clear that the 
limit has been passed, and, as stated, the only remedy is to 
change back as soon as possible. 

Another reason why the warp yarn is made lighter is 
because it is demanded by the buyer. Such orders should 
not be taken unless there is a grade of cotton on hand that 
ean be properly used. An order that is sure to result in a 
loss, should be rejected, 

There are many mills, of course, running 29’s yarn and 
finer, but not with one-inch ordinary cotton and long drafts 
which are often found in the spinning rooms in order to 
reduce the earding eost. 

Some mills are running fairly well which are making 
29’s yarn, but the drafts throughout the mill are found very 
short, or, in other words, the laps are made much lighter 
in comparison with the yarn and the sliver. In other mills, 
the stock is changed instead of the drafts. How can the 
spinning be expected to run well, when the limit of the 
number of yarn has been reached and the drafts excessive. 
It must be understood that the writer does not advocate 
making 29’s yarn out of one-inch ordinary cotton, even 
though the drafts are short. Short drafts will, of course, 
help some, but it will pay better to change the stock. 
When the warp yarn is made lighter and the work be- 
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gins to run badly, it takes a very short time before condi- 
tions become deplorable. The section hands must help out 
the spinners almost continually, and they must, of course, 
let their own work go, which only makes matters worse. 


Wash, (N. H.) 





‘‘American’’ Cork Inset Pulleys. 

Few people realize the advantages of using cork inset 
pulleys, especially on main drives. Belt slippage, in many 
eases, is not an evidence of a faulty pulley, but an indieca- 
tion of a too heavily loaded or greasy belt. If the load is 
too great, another pulley must be added to the shaft or a 
large pulley installed. Another remedy for this condition 
is found in the “American” steel split pulley fitted with 
cork insets. The corks, which are firmly set in the steel, 
are said to be practically unaffected by dust, oil, or water, 
and give to the pulley face an extra gripping quality. 

The loss that oceurs from the slipping of belts reduces 
the product, reaches back to the coal pile and means waste, 
while, on the other hand, the failure of certain machines 
to operate at the desired speed means loss and in some 
eases a defective product. In such places it is said that 
if cork insets are used in the pulleys, lagging, excessive 
belt tensions and belt dressing are unnecessary. It is in- 
teresting to note the results of extensive tests made at the 
Lowell Textile School and the Worcester Polyteehnie In- 
stitute : 

Percentage of gain of steel pulley with cork insets over 
same without insets, 60 per cent less belt slip. 

Percentage of gain of iron pulley with cork insets over 
same without insets, 51 per cent less belt slip. 

Percentage of gain of wood rim pulley with cork insets 
over plain steel without insets, 42 per cent less belt slip. 

For heavy drives with cork inset pulleys and little or 
no belt slip, the first thing to be considered is the width of 
belt required to transmit the load without overstraining the 
belt. The face of the pulley should be suitable for belt, 
bearing in mind that “American” pulleys are good for all 
that should be put on a double leather belt of best quality. 
If the drive is excessive, so that the belt has to be over- 
loaded, a special pulley had better be called for. 

The American Pulley Co. have devised and patented a 
method of applying cork insets that does not add to the 
weight of the pulley. Full information may be secured on 
application. 





Science in Sanitation. 





Modern science has overcome the absence of sewage sys- 
tems in the mill village. The following mills have recently 
installed the system of “Sanisep” sewage disposal tanks: 
Bibb Manufacturing Company (Porterdale Mills), Por- 
terdale, Ga.; Covington Cotton Mills, Covington, Ga.; Clara 
Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. C.; Peck Manufae- 
turing Company, Warrenton, N. C.; Hawthorn Spinning 
Mills, Clover, S. C.; Florenee Mills, Forest City, N. C.; 
Roanoke Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; and D. W. Alder- 
man & Sons Lumber Mills, Aleolu, S. C. 
of houses at the well-known summer resort, Tybee Island, 
Georgia. These “Sanisep” tanks are manufactured and the 


Also a number 


system installed by the Cement Products Co., 1015 Mur- 
chison Building, Wilmington, N. C. 
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What Causes Fly? 
Eprror Corron : 

Where does the fly come from that collects upon the 
outside of the flyers? As I see it, the fly comes from the 
last layer of roving laid on the bobbin. The face of any 
body moving or traveling at a high velocity will create air 
currents, while the back 
draught that ean be termed vacuum, generally speaking. 


will create a certain amount of 


So when a flyer revolves, we have outward air currents and 
inward air currents, 

For the convenience of illustration, let us assume that 
a feather is attached to a flyer leg, the loose end of the 
feather leading the leg of the flyer. The leading end of 
the feather will have a tendeney to fly outwardly if the 
flver is made to revolve in the same direction as the 
feather points. 

On the other hand, if the 


leg of the flyer so that the loose end of the feather will 


feather is attached to the 


point in the opposite direction to that in which the flyer 
rotates, the loose end of the feather will be drawn inwardly 
when the flyer revolves. 

From this reasoning it ean be seen that the vacuum 
causes the fly to leave the bobbin surface, and is drawn 
to the legs of the flyer, when it then comes slightly under 
the influence of the outward air eurrents, which mueh of 
the fly follows, but the majority of the short eottons are 
prevented from doing so, owing to being struck by the 
legs of the flyer, and in this manner fly is collected. 

This ean be proven by cleaning a set of flyers, and as 
the bobbin fills, stop the frame when the bobbins are one- 
quarter, one-half and three-quarters full and examine the 
flyers. It will be found that the fly collects faster when 
the bobbins are large, the reason for this being that there 
is not so much vacuum between the bobbin and the flyer 
at the beginning of a set, owing to the bobbin revolving 
at its maximum speed, and besides the coils laid on the 
bobbin are at a greater distance from the flyer. As the 
bobbin fills, its speed is reduced correspondingly and the 
space between the surface of the bobbin and the flyer’s 
legs is reduced, which gives the vacuum caused by the rear 
of the flyer leg a better opportunity to gather all loose fly. 

Therefore, the smaller the flyer legs, the less air currents 
are created, and the less air currents there are the smaller is 
the amount of fly collected, which means that the short 
eottons will be allowed to follow the strand and form a 
part of the yarn, which, in turn, will result in an oozy 
thread, a feature much desired by all manufacturers, as it 
Of course, the staple being 
run must hold 
together better, and the loss from fly differs as the grade 


makes a smooth finished cloth. 
be considered, because some eottons will 
of cotton varies. 

In order to prove that the fly collects faster when the 
flyer legs are large and when using a medium grade staple, 
clean a set of intermediate flyers and a set of slubber flyers 
and weigh the fly made during one set, and it will be found 
that although the intermediate is run for a longer time to 
make a set and the flyer revolves at a greater speed, a 
greater amount of fly will be found on the slubber flyers, 
which are less in number to the frame than on the inter- 


mediate. The above proves that the action of the flyer 


legs robs a certain number of short cottons from the sur- 
face of the bobbin. 
On the other hand, when a 


frame is stopped in the 
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same alley with one running full speed, it will be found 
that in a short time a large amount of fly will gather on 
all parts, which proves that a certain amount of short 
cottons have passed the action of the flyer legs and by 
the outward air currents conveyed to the merey of the 
draughts existing about the room. 

This question is worth much study and is ereating a 
great amount of investigation. I know of men who are 
hard at work at the present time trying to invent legless 
flyers. Wash. (N. H.) 

Note.—Would not the larger and softer strand at the 
slubber tend to somewhat increase the fly at that machine 
over those in the later processes where the strand is smaller 
and contains more twist ?—Editor. 


— _ 


Preparedness. 





In the current issue of Cotton Chats, published monthly 
by the Draper Company, a new mark is illustrated, the pic- 
ture of a Northrop loom centered in a circle and on the mar- 
gin of the latter the words “Northrop Loom Preparedness.” 
As an illustration of what this means, the following story 
is told: 

“Conclusive proof of the advantage of the Northrop 
loom is shown in a letter just received from the treasurer of 
a very large cotton milJ. This mill within a few years has 
replaced its common looms with Northrop automatic looms. 
The figures compare weave room production and data for a 
period of one week each, under average, conditions before 


and after the change. 
Common Northrop 


Looms. Looms. 
Hours in week ........ 4 eigen ddeee 60 54 
Nomiec: oF Jeagtt kk sienna ves ey ae 6,390 5,000 
Total inches of loom reed space... 198,136 192,538 
Average reed space per loom...... re 31 38Y 
Number of weavers ..... as Meme nel 775 265 
Other weave room help............. 146 135 
Total number weave room operatives. 921 400 
Pounds of cloth woven ...... seach es) ne 219,365 


“To place the common looms on the present 54 hours per 
week now required by law, and produce the same number of 
pounds of cloth per week as the Northrop looms, would nee- 
essitate 17 per cent more common looms, and on the basis 
of the above figures would increase the number of weavers to 
906 and the other weave room operatives to 170. The North- 
rop loom weaving the same number of pounds of cloth in 
the same time would save 77 per cent of the number of 
weavers and 14 per cent of the number of other weave room 


operatives.” 





Apart from its tinetorial action on the textile fibres, a 
decoction of logwood exercises a specific action on the 
density, the thickness, length, lustre and strength of the 


fibre. The inerease in weight it causes is especially impor- 
tant. All these secondary reactions play a much greater 


part in enriching the silk fibre than they do either for wood 
or cotton. Raw silk possesses a marked affinity for log- 
wood, which is about equal to its affinity for the tannins. 
It is somewhat remarkable that silk, weighted with phos- 
phate of tin, shows a much greater affinity, indeed to the 


extent of becoming weighted 100 per cent. 
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Mire 


The attention of all Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our new 


Fashioned Welt Machine 
MODEL K 


This machine produces women’s hose 
with an inturned knitted welt similar 
to that produced on full fashioned 
machines. Themachine has all the 
features of our other models—each 
stocking being dropped from the ma- 
chine complete, except for the looping 
of the toe. It is fitted with five yarn 
changing fingers, inserts an ‘‘anti-run- 
back’ course, and the welt being 
knitted on the machine, has all the 
elasticity of the fabric and may be 
made as wide as desired. 


Write for samples and further information 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


Scott & Williams 


Incorporated. 
88 Pearl Street, 
BOSTON 


New York Utica 
366 Broadway 5 Blandina Street 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


Dyers—Bleachers—Gassers 
Dyers of 


Colors Fast to SUN and BLEACHING 
ABERFOYLE 


Manufacturing Company 


CHESTER, PA. 


402 Morris Building CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 746 Insurance Exchange 













Use Day Light-It’s Free |f 


Why pay lighti ing = when you can — down your spoilage, raise the effi- 
It ; 


use daylight 1e¢s in the Sladeus ci of your plant and mill people, in- 
free of » adi a. gives your workers crease your see stion, promote health 
their hs: eatest efficienc by using Upceo Porc celain Enamel. It will 
Upeo Pore — wen ls spreads daylight positively re white longer than any 

i other mill white made. It will retain its 

high gloss no matter how often washed. 

It spreads easily, and has great covering 


flo g 
re fle “ts daylight. ins stead of abs orbing it. power. 
Write today for free book ‘‘Light Without Power.’ 


The Ullman-Philpott Co., C leveland, Ohio 


Industrial Paini and Varnish Laboratories 
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In the first article of this series the principles of yarn 
counting or numbering were disposed of and the methods of 
caleulating relative weights and percentages for knit fab- 
rics made from two or more classes of yarns were demon- 
strated. It was seen that for any combination, the exact 
Size, price per pound and relative weights of each could 
be found and that these points were of great use to the knit 
goods manufacturer in the manifold operations of cost 
finding. The latter branch of the knit goods business is too 
often done by a clerk who has little or no technical knowl- 
edge, he can add and subtract and is versed in the prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping, but his knowledge usually stops at 
the door of the office; he has not, nor is he in many cases, 
expected to have further knowledge of matters which have 
to do with the inner systems of manufacture. It is idle 
to enlarge on the bankruptcies which have been brought 
about by defective cost accounting; how many firms float on 
year by year in a state of false security which one day 
reaches a climax, highly disagreeable to all concerned. If 
this braneh has to be scientifically handled, then those who 
are entrusted with the work must forego all methods in 
which guesswork, even in the smallest details, is involved; 
they must figure out the costs with a full and accurate 
knowledge of manufacturing operations. 

The knit goods manufacturer who does not spin his 
own yarns, but receives these delivered from the spinner, 
is often at a loss to explain differences in the articles made 
from lots of yarns which are supposed to be identical. 
The counts may be 2/20’s in each case, but on receiving a 
new batch of yarn he finds that the goods resulting are 
several ounees per dozen heavier or lighter than the former 
The 


frame overseer and intimate that he has not been accurate 


samples. usual course is to interview the knitting 
in his frame adjustment; he has made the work too heavy 
or too light in courses per inch on the machine. The fuller 
or finisher is also intérviewed, and he has to receive the 
accusation that he has failed to maintain a watchful eye 
on the operations, the fulling machine has been allowed too 
much or too little seope. Wide-awake manufacturers are 
now finding that the real reason for such discrepancies in 
the finished weight of garments is not always due to those 
causes, but often lies in variation of the size or thickness of 
the yarns delivered to him. Thus it is that the use of de- 
vices for testing the size and weight of yarns is on the 
inerease, and the spinner cannot hope for the same scope 
of delivery that has been his in the past. 

In this work of examination of yarns and comparison 
with previous samples the experienced yarn man is of the 
greatest advantage, for after many years’ practice in han- 
dling the firm’s specialties, he has the eye trained to notice 
may prove the new 
goods to be made. Reliable as this is, yet it is not entirely 
so, especially in the case of the thick soft spun threads 


differences which troublesome with 


with loose surface fibre which are common in many branches 
of the trade, the same counts of yarn often present such a 
divergent appearance that the most practiced eye cannot 
There is also a 


vouch for the accuracy of the delivery. 
great differene in yarns as they appear to the eye where 
the colors vary, thus yarns light in hue invariably fill the 
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Calculations for Knitted Fabrics 
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eye better and appear stouter in count than those which are 
darker in tone, and in such cases the verdict of the naked 
eye is by no means reliable, yarns may be pronounced dif 
ferent which are yet exactly alike in every partieular of 
size and weight. 

There are two ways in which simple apparatus fo1 
testing the counts of knitting yarns may be constructed. 
(A) the tests may be made by keeping a constant weight 
on the seales and observing the length which is required to 
balance this for any given count, and (B) the length tested 
may be fixed at a constant and the weights made to balance 
the 
to the first named method and take as the base weight the 


this length. Thus manufacturers of Yorkshire keep 
dram; to find his count he has simply to reel off the number 
of yards which balance this and he has the count. This is 
simplicity itself and ean be worked by any one without 
knowledge of the basie principles. The weight is soldered 
to the scale pan and the tester, having a good idea of the 
approximate counts, measures off a length which comes 
near and so obtains a gauge of how the size actually stands, 
whether correct, too heavy or too light. In some other 
systems the length of yarn tested is kept the same, a com- 
mon length being 40 yards, the counts being obtained 
by taking the weight of this length. The latter system is 
not quite so direet as the previous one and involves the 
use of a calculation or a table suitably prepared with par- 
allel columns to complete the operation. 

We will take an example to illustrate each method. 
Suppose the weight in use is the ounce or 16-dram weight, 
and it is required to find the number of yards of 2/32’s 
worsted counts which will balance this weight. 2/32’s 
16’s single 16 times 560 yards in 16 ounces, therefore 
560 yards = 1 


starting point for any table of this kind which he may wish 


ounce. This gives the knitter a handy 
to construct, for the values or lengths for all other counts 
once be deduced. The length varies directly with 


all the 


ean at 
the 
portion, 


count and others ean be ealeulated in pro- 


Thus from the foregoing can be obtained the length of 
yarn in 1 ounce of 1’s worsted by dividing 560 by 16 
35 yards. Using the ounce as the standard weight, all that 
is required to test the accuracy of the counts is to multiply 
the supposed counts by 35 to obtain the number of yards, 
which reeled off will balance the weight. In this way we 
construct a table up to 10’s worsted. 


35 yards in 1 ounce of 1’s worsted. 


70 $ 1 ‘a ~_- > 
105 ? I " 4 teas 
140 “ l . a 
175 4 l “is 5’s _ 
210 _ ] “ i 
245 - 1 i ei 
me 9 - Wa -* 
26° * 3 os fe « 
350 " ] ? ee 


When it comes to reeling off 350 yards of yarn to make 
a test of counts it beeomes a question for consideration in 


point of waste incurred, and although the greater accuracy 
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is insured by greater length, still most manufacturers pre- 
fer to deal with the smaller weight, the dram or sixteenth 
part of an ounce being more generally in use. To make 
out a table for the dram, it is only necessary to divide the 
lengths already given by 16 when the equivalent lengths 
For a basis of the table take 1’s 


count again and the corresponding length for this is 35 


will be at onee attained. 


yards divided by 16 2 3/16. 2 3/16 therefore can be 
taken as the umt for making out a table for use when 


the smaller weight is taken. In the ease of the Yorkshire 
skein system, the basis is the yards of yarn in one dram so 
that the yarn is tested straight away by reeling off a length 
whieh corresponds to the supposed counts and weighing 
Before 


constructing a table for use in the worsted system, it will 


this against the dram weight on the seale pan. 


be instruetive to make one to correspond for yarns counted 
on the cotton system. This should present no difficulty 
seeing that the standard length of hank is half as much 
again as that of worsted, namely, 840. To start from 
2/32’s eounts as before this 16’s single — 16 times 840 
yards in 1 pound, By division we find that this gives 840 
yards of yarn in 1 ounee, and by further division by 16, 
the number 5214 is obtained as the yards in one dram 
weight. On eomparison with the 35 yards previously found 
as the length of 1 ounce of 16’s worsted, we find that by 
adding 50 per cent to the length given for worsted, the 
corresponding length for cotton is at once obtained, 35 
plus 50 per cent of 35 = 35 + 174% = 524%. From the 
previous table given for the coarse worsted counts we will 
now draw one up which will be better suited for the finer 
counts by using the dram as the standard weight, thus in- 
suring that the test will be carried out with greater econ- 
omy of sample yarns, At the same time in a parallel col- 
umn will be given the corresponding length for similar 
counts of cotton yarn, obtained at onee by adding 50 per 
eent to the worsted length as exemplified in the number 
just caleulated. 

Length in 1 dram. 


Yarn Length in 1 dram. 

Number. Worsted counts. eotton counts. 
Peak cetscndons BE FOES dew ckcsvecans 3.27 yards 
stk oa0 is ceux cee eh avers _ 656 “ 
ieee wicca Bae. ow ear , me 
2 + a ee ‘naotnat 13.33 ..:* 
Oe a ia ee yey 16.40 “ 

RC aan Ser |} Sad ceeeeen tio 

| yy Pe See Fr" “Saree ; i. oe? 

Ws Nctleescus bon 70 * wTTis tris . 62 * 

MR eats 60k’ Sane: 9% Sa eeserewe Sy * 

Ae ae ee ce eeabeeonidil 98.40 “ 

EE ee Pe oe alow en 114.81 “ 

EEE Paes ee... desma veel 121.35 “ 
i ee |: 5 I EN ae ee 2182 * 

A ee > Nee eee eee wa 

Oe ey See. =” plea eeu eae 180.43 “ 

Ws watanareoicad 131.23 “ eI ry 

ey Pr, Dee >: eee mee 213.225 * 

yo) a wai = oe eeud dee ogee 

Sufficient has been given in the tables to show how 


these are made up and it will now be a simple matter for 
the overseer to construct his own, adapting them to any 
modification of systems as they may exist in his particular 
district. In the past these tables as published have been 
too often a kind of mystery, but there is absolutely no rea- 
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son why they should be. When any particular yarn is de- 
livered it is a simple matter for him to find out by trial 
the number of yards which will balance the dram weight 
and a glance at the table will show the exact counts. Thus 
if it were found that 43 to 44 yards of a yarn balanced 
the weight, it would be found from the table that the counts 
is equivalent to 20’s worsted or 13 1/3’s cotton. If 110 
yards had to be reeled to balance the weight, then the 
table shows that the thread is of a count equivalent to 50’s 
To find out the approximate number of yards 
which will do this, a general idea is to be gained by the 
A system of trial and 


worsted. 


particulars as given on the ticket. 
error has to be carried out in order to find out not only 
whether the yarn is up to sample, but also to ascertain 
what the actual count is, so as to be able to report exactly 
as to whether the delivery is heavy or light, and the de- 
gree of difference which exists. If in the latter example the 
yarn is marked to be 50’s worsted, but on weighing it re- 
quires 120 yards to balance the dram weight, then from 
the table we ean see at once that the counts which is equiva- 
and that the yarn therefore is 


=<) 


lent to this number is 55’s 
to the light side. If, however, about 99 yards were required 
then the count would be rather heavy, namely 45’s counts. 
In the ease of 30’s cotton yarn from the second column it 
is seen that the dram weight should be balanced by 981% 
yards, if the test gave 82 yards the count would be rather 
heavy or about 25’s; if 110 yards were required the count 
would be given as near 34’s, or several numbers too light. 

The use of those and similar tables should not present 
much diffieulty when the operator is able to obtain a suffi- 
cient length of yarn to perform the test, but unfortunately 
there are certain cireumstances in which the manufacturer 
of knit goods cannot obtain as much length as he requires, 
many tests require to be made by unravelling yarn from 
the fabric, in which ease he is expected to be as sparing as 
possible in the length extracted, as the customer may not 
wish to have the garment destroyed. If the length obtain- 
able does not extend to more than a few yards, then the 
tables require to be extended in the direction of giving 
proportional lengths for weights which are fractions of a 
dram, but as this is a matter of quite simple arithmetic, it 
is not necessary to enlarge upon it here. The problem often 
presents itself in the ease of garments which have to be 
exactly reproduced in regard to weight, and in such a case 
the ealeulation of the correct counts is of primary impor- 
tance. The problem is almost impossible in the ease of a 
warp-loom fabrie where the threads can only be extracted 
in short lengths of about 1 inch or so, but in the ease of the 
plain knitted loop the matter is rather easier to perform. 
In unravelling, the threads have the marks of the knitted 
loops very decidedly and it is advisable to straighten them 
the most general way being a 


In 


this ease, however, it is advisable to keep the yarn in a 


somewhat before testing, 
limited application of steam, which is very efficacious. 


norma] atmosphere over night in order to allow it to regain 
its normal condition as regards moisture, if tested imme- 
diately after being removed from the steaming chest it 
would be found that the test would show too heavy for 
the counts. In such eases, also, allowance requires to be 
made for alteration in the size or character of the thread 
which may be resulted in the processes of manufacture. 
In some examples of heavy fulling the yarn may have ex- 
perienced a considerable increase in diameter from the 
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original, If a yarn of inferior quality made from re-man- 
ufactured materials has been used, then the yarn will show 
a great diminution in diameter, the scouring agent will have 
‘aused a certain amount of the yarn body to pass into the 
liquor in the form of invisible waste or loss in finishing. 

It has baffled many to know exactly how to account for 
the loss of weight which goes on, especially with woollen 
or cotton and wool goods. The yarn seems to be robbed 
of its natural oils, but it would also seem that the com- 
position of the fibre itself undergoes some modification or 
change. In the ease of inferior yarns mentioned, much 
loss is due to the smaller fibres of material which are 
searcely long enough to be classified as fibres, but which 
are ineluded as materials. Much of it is dust and minute 
fragments held loosely together by the torsion of the yarn, 
and these take the first opportunity of parting company 
with the parent thread, this being afforded in a most fa- 
vorable manner by the agitation and heat of the scouring 
bath. Thus it will be seen that in the analysis of knitted 
goods whieh have passed through devious operations in 
finishing, exact laws cannot be laid down, certainly the 
analyst requires to proceed with great care. If he can 
make up his mind as to the approximate nature of the 
finishing operations, then he will be far on the way to an 
accurate result, for he has then to make his allowances to 
correspond and add these to the size or counts found from 
the tables in the manner deseribed. Many analysts find 
that the subject is too intricate or the factors too elusive 
for them to understand and they ignore altogether the 
matter of allowances. One ground for this is the assump- 
tion that goods in fulling usually experience some increase 
in thickness due to the contraction in dimensions and that 
this is accompanied with a loss in weight due to the effect 
of the scouring or fulling liquor. The inerease in thick- 
ness of the yarn and its loss in body and weight are set 
one against the other, and the net result is, that he does not 
consider that an allowance is necessary under the circum- 
stances. The question of condition of the material as re- 
gards moisture is also important, but we are afraid that in 
the majority of instanees it is ignored by the operator. If 
he avoids any abnormalities in this regard perhaps he will 
not be far out in his estimations. 

It often happens that although he has found the cor- 
reet yarn counts that he has not the exact form of yarn 
in stock from which to execute to order and he may be 
unable or disinclined to obtain a quantity of the exact 
thread size. This problem often oceurs to the knit goods 
manufacturer who is confronted with the fact that his yarn 
has gone done at the “end of the web” and that it is im- 
practicable for him to obtain a further lot from the spin- 
ner in time to exeeute the delivery. The knitted fabric in 
this regard does not require to be so rigorously exact as is 
the case in the woven goods trade, but it is common in a 
factory for a manufacturr to finish an order with yarns 
which only approximate the required form. For example, 
a single thread may be substituted with quite good results 
by two singles to make up the weight, or a twofold yarn 
may be substituted by a single thread. Naturally it re- 
quires some care and experience to do this with impunity 
and the first requirement is that the overseer shall have a 
knowledge of the yarn sizes which he has in stock. This 
given, the question is which of these or which combina- 
tions of these will bring him nearest his réquired count. 





This problem may be worked out from the rules giver 
in the previous article in the July number of Corton. It 
is known which yarn count it is desired to replace, and 
from an examination of the yarns in stock, it is possible 
to devise means of selecting from this list, taking them in 
two’s or three’s to give approximately the thread required. 
This problem may be carried out in the ordinary methods 
of caleulation of yarn sizes previously explained, but a 
more convenient means is one which ean be devised by using 
a weight table, where the result can be obtained more read- 
ily by a process of simple addition. The table appended is 
one suitable for a system of yarn testing which is carried 
out by having the threads wound in standard length, a fa- 
vorite length for this purpose being 40 yards. By this 
means the standard length of 40 yards is first reeled and 
immediately weighed on a scale with dram weights and 
fractions thereof. Compared to the system of having a 
standard weight there is the advantage that the yarn under- 
going test does not require to be tampered with and it is 
in general preferable to keep to the length wound instead 
of adding or deducting a yard which has the tendeney to 
When the: 


length of yarn is a constant, it is only a matter of weighing 


influence adversely the accuracy of the result. 


this to the nearest decimal place, and on examining the 
table the counts of the thread ean at once be computed. 

A start for snch a table is suitably made by consideriv” 
the ease of 40 yards of 1’s worsted connts. By the defini- 
tion of-the term counts we know that 1’s has 1 \ 5€° yards 
in 16 ounces or 256 dro~s weight, and from this it is de- 
sired to find the weight of 40 yards by simple proportion: 
560 : 40 : or 40 & 256 560 — 18.285 drams. 

Similarly it will be seen that the weight of a similar 


: 256 drams 


length of 2’s worsted will be exactly half this. namely 9.142 
drams, and working on this principle the whole range of 
counts ean be speedily provided for, which when drawn 
out in the form of a table will obviate further calculations. 
To start the column for the cotton counts 1’s — 840 times 1 
Then 40 & 256 — 840 


12.195 drams. Thus we have the following table for both 


= 840 yards in 256 drams. 


worsted and cotton counts: 


Yarn Weight of 40 yds. Weight of 40 yds. 
Number. Worsted counts. Cotton eounts. 
i Eh IN ri a iaw.4 5 oid oe 12.19 drams 
PG i atalg's 's & koe 9.14 inh oe Pe ee 6.10 “ 
iid» ac.s-ed Ose 6.10 A er eee 4.06 “ 
Cs NE ere. 4.57 » Olt ee Pee eee oe 3.05 * 
RR ee 3.66 ae eee eee 242 * 
Rat ss. Ua cues 1.83 os Mk eee a pb See Lee ~ 
| RE re 1.22 Bee imr ea eile haeal she = 
- SAAT A 91 ee OO a 
BR ee 73 De ee ae ee a 
eae 61 Se ek es whew Oe a ae Ag | 
35’s ORE ba j2 ot OE eee ~ 2 
i ut neh ¢is ee 45 ging CA ee ee = 
Ne sd a irnine a Seti AO eg en ee ee i 
SA ae ee 36 are, \ (MR ial ete A wy wie i 
Re aia tens a acai ae ed ONO? Hee a 
ere ee 30 PR, Set oe —* 
En 28 a, tls 6 cele tu bale — 
REE Se 26 an 2 ae Y Tie 


On comparison of this table with that previously drawn 


out on the basis of the constant weight, a very striking 
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difference will be noticeable, which is that in the first table 
the numbers increase with the inerease of the yarn counts, 
whereas in this the numbers show a eonstant diminution. 
In using the second table for the testing of yarn counts, 
all yarns are presented to the tester in the form of a uni- 
form hank or eut of yarn reeled to 40 yards, and this is 
at. once transferred to the seales to be weighed in dram and 
fractions thereof. The table shows the figures to two deci- 
mal places, but many manufacturers prefer to have them 
to four or five demical places for greater accuracy, espe- 
If the table has to 
have a more extended use in estimating the eounts of folded 
least 


cially in the ease of the finer counts. 


yarns it is advisable to work out the figures to at 
four decimal places so that the results may be thoroughly 
relied on in point of aceuracy. In using this table, if, for 
instanee, a given yarn was found to weigh for 40 yards say 
.6 drams, then the counts would be taken as about 30’s, if 
the weight showed .4 drams then the counts are given in 
For results which shall be true to one 


the exact 


the table as 45’s. 


number, the differences may be caleulated and 
figure found. 
A table of this kind has a special use in the case of 


two-fold yarns where the ealeulation of the folded counts 
for two or more threads may be found by the simple opera- 
tion of addition and comparison. In the case of 50’s wor- 
sted folded with 25’s worsted, it is seen that 40 yards of 
50's .36 dram, and 40 yards of 25's .73 dram. When 
folded the weight of 40 yards of the two together would 
be 1.09 drams. On referring to the table of weights it is 
seen that the resultant counts will lie between 15 and 20, 
and the difference ean be found by simple proportion, thus: 
15’s 1.22, 20’s 91, 1.22 minus .91 31, .31 there- 
fore represents a difference of 5, 

13, the figure which repre- 
the weight of the twofold 


Again 1.22 minus 1.09 
sents the difference 
counts and that.of 15’s eount, by proportion with the fore- 
5, then .13 will give ap- 


between 


going it is found that if .31 
proximately 2. This added to 15 gives 17 as the counts of 
the twofold yarn. As a matter of fact the exact counts as 
by the other method is 16.6, but this difference will at once 
disappear when the tables have been extended in their ae- 
curacy after the manner already indicated. In such an en- 
larged table, the counts would require to be drawn out in 
single numbers so that the exact figure would be evident at 
a glance instead of by the troublesome method of ealeu- 
lating the differences, In the case of two-fold yarns it is 
not much saving of time, but when the work of trans- 
ferring from one counts to another is added, the advan- 
tages of the method will be obvious. Suppose, for example, 
it is required to find the approximate counts or 30’s wor- 
sted folded with 30s cotton Adding the weights 
found in the parallel columns, we have .61 plus .40 — 1.01 
drams for the folded, and this is seen to be near equivalent 
to 15, and would be exactly 15’s with a perfectly accurate 
Similarly it will be seen that if several such tables 


counts. 


table. 
were constructed for the various forms of yarn counting 
systems in common use, ealeulations of this nature could 
be worked with simple addition of the values and compar- 
ing with the corresponding counts. 

In the cost accounting department of a knit goods fac- 
the ealeulations have to be evolved from a 


tory where 


knowledge of the average counts of yarns appearing in 
several denominations, the use of a table of this character 
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may be extended indefinitely and the resourceful overseer 
will never be at.a loss to diseover fresh ways in which it 


may be employed with swiftness and accuracy. 





The Knit Goods Market. 


Although slightly less steady, the hosiery market econ- 
tinues strong, showing a continued abnormal demand. The 
unsteadiness is due wholly to nervousness among the 
manufacturers; and the attitude of buyers, unsettled labor 
conditions, searcity of needles and unsatisfactory yarn 
deliveries are the chief factors. 

Jobbing interests, in some quarters, are undertaking 
to hammer prices that were named at the opening. It 
would seem, almost, that there is eoneerted action in this 
direction. There is widespread insistence that merchandise 
be kept at a level at which the retail merchant ean main- 
tain the popular price. As increasing costs of manufae- 
turing will not permit this, there is a demand for substi- 
tutitions or a cheapening of quality. Yet it is eommon 
knowledge that many retailers have advanced their prices. 

As an instance of attempted price smashing, the expe- 
rience of an Eastern Pennsylvania mill may be cited. 

His quotations on a popular line is $1.15 a dozen. An 
important jobbing house returned the samples with a tart 
letter stating: “You are too high. We ean get slightly 
better goods at 10 cents a dozen less.” 

The manufacturer replied in effect that it might be 
good business policy to buy of the mill that offered the 
lower price, adding, “Perhaps that mill’s cost finding sys- 
tem is not accurate; mine is.” 

The mill lost what looked like a substantial order, but 
a day or two later had an inquiry from the same mer- 
chant on another line. Much as buyers try to disguise the 
fact, they want merchandise, and it would seem that, unless 
weak manufacturers can be frightened, they are hoping 
against hope of a lower market. 

One merchant “feeling out” an important mill wrote, 
“We note a drop in the hosiery market in the last week.” 
“T did not hear it,” was this manufacturer’s reply. “I 
expect to advance my prices.” 

In contrast with the firmness of hosierymen of this class 
is the weakness of others, a few of whom are known to be 
getting too little for what they are marketing. 

A line of ladies’ hosiery, of carded yarn, quoted at 
cents is reported being offered by four mills for next spring 
delivery at prices ranging from 721% to 80 cents, with a 
freight allowance of from 42 to 51 cents per ease. A mill 
in which eost accounting receives as much attention as any 


€ 


25 


detail of manufacturing or merchandising, finds that the 
minimum cost is approximately 71 cents, not ineluding 
commissions or trade terms. 

Fear that weak or not well informed mills will disturb 
market conditions is an element in the business that is man- 
ifest, mostly in the very quarters where firmness is lacking. 
ther elements are in doubt 
going to make delivery at eurrent prices unprofitable. 

The movement for an eight hour day is a disturbing 
factor, and coupled with this is the strike tendeney. Threats 
of a severe strike in all the textile trades in Philadelphia 
there have been 


as to whether labor is not 


have been heard for some weeks, and 


annoying skirmishes. 
After the Puritan Sweater Mill had been numerously 
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Why Pay More Than 
For a Sanitary Closet 2.29 


You can fly proof each one of your privies—prevent disease—guard against soil 
and water pollution, and increase the efficiency of your operatives for less than you 
now pay for lard tub containers or boxes. 

You need no running water—no plumbing—no fixtures—no ‘‘expert’”’ high 
priced labor to install the 


STEVENS SANITARY CLOSET CAN 


Why tolerate expensive, cumbersome equipment—why worry over days and weeks of 
torn up, dismantled buildings—why pay more than $2.50 to make your surface closets as 
sanitary—as fly proof—as efficient as they can be made—by any method—or any device— 
under any name—at any price? 

THE STEVENS CAN is quickly installed and easy of access for cleaning. It will not 
absorb odors—go to staves—rot—burst from freezing or clog. Rain can’t spatter contents 
and pollute soil or water. 

Hundreds of mill owners, health authorities, municipalities, and government officials 
say so. FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF BY YOUR OWN TEST. 


ORDER A BATTERY OF STEVENS CANS 


put them to work in your own mill village—under your own observation— 
and prove to your own satisfaction what the can is—what it will do—and 
how it fills BEST your particular requirements. 


Postal Brings Other Information— Write TODAY 
DISINFECTANTS AND 
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ee ATLANTA, GA. 
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Wolf’s Mill White 


gal. in. bbl. lots. 


* | . ‘ 3 ° 
Mill Architect and Engineer) ,,, Wolf's 7rustworthy Paint © 


wear any other kind—lasts five years. All colors. $1.35 gal. 


in bbl. lots. 





Our paints are used by 30 of the largest mills in the South. 


Reference: J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, 8. C. 


Specialty Send us a trial order. 


All prices f. o. b. Cincinnati. 


Textile Mills and Water Power Developments LEON L. WOLF PAINT CO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 304 Lincoln Inn Court, CINCINNATI, OHIO 















Brighten Up Your Mill 


Wolf’s Paints—for both inside and outside use—not 
improve vour mill’s appearance but protect it from atmospheric 
Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. conditions. To,use them means that you get.the most durable 


only 


brightens up the dark corners. Reduces artificial light bills and 
increases employe-e‘iciency, as operatives can do more in light, 


cheerful surroundings. Wolf’s Mill White has a high gloss sur- 
de E. SIRRINE, face easily cleaned and will not crack, peel or flake off. $1.60 
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picketed for six weeks during a strike for recognition of 
the union, the court, two weeks ago, granted an injunction 
restraining the strikers from maintaining more than one 
This the 


thugs had beaten men and boys and intimidated women. 


picket. was a crushing blow to union, whose 
Under the protection vouchsafed by the decree of the court, 
employees have returned to work. 


Although 


two days later, closed another similar mill. 


the union, 
No doubt is 


this sweater manufacturer won, 


entertained that if sweater manufacturers are forced to 
yield, the next blow will be aimed at hosiery mills. Al- 
though once defeated, the union leaders are not dismayed, 
and sporadie outbreaks will oceur, but textile interests 


feel more secure since the court has set at defiance a pro- 
vision of the Clayton law as it is interpreted by unionists. 

Hosiery boarders in various centers are causing trouble. 
Several 


their boarding done in Philadelphia and other cities pend- 


large mills outside of Pennsylvania are having 
ing the return of their boarders, who are on strike. or the 
training of new help. 

A recently developed phase of the arrogance of union 


Many 


instanees have been reported of union boarders purposely 


boarders is their antagonism to metal hosiery forms. 
restricting production with the metal forms. Their aver- 


age of ladies’ hosiery is 65 dozens per day, against 90 


dozens by boarders friendly to the forms. In an upstate 
mill a woman is boarding 140 dozens of half hose a day 
from 18 forms, while union boarders affect to be not able 
to turn off more than 90 dozens. 

The needle situation shows no improvement, and is 
especially acute so far as Standard and Wildman dial 
needles are concerned. 

Mills silk for 


stockings to retail at 25 eents complain of slow delivery 


substituting lisle for artificial ladies’ 


and no delivery, notwithstanding they are paying 84 cents 
A few mills 


report that they are having no deliveries of yarns bought 


for 2-ply 60’s as against 44 cents last year. 


some months ago at 65 cents. 

A mill making ladies’ mercerized hosiery reports having 
substituted 60’s for 70’s to accommodate a jobber customer 
who was more interested in price than fineness and was 
looking out for retailers adhering to their fixed price. It 
is instanees of this character that contribute to unnecessary 
fear among some manufacturers of an unsettling of the 
market. 
cited, a manufacturer who has advaneed a line of cotton 
hosiery from $1.07 to $1.27 has withstood the pleas of two 


of the largest houses of the country for a cheapening of 


In contrast with the yielding shown in the ease 


his production, to keep it in the 15 cent retail class. “TI 
have built my business on merit,” he says, “and I refuse 
to jeopardize it by lowering my standard.” This is one 
of a great many mills which, if frightened, does not let 
the jobbing trade know it. 

While, on the surface there is nothing to occasion the 
slightest alarm, and one ought perhaps to apologize for 
referring to it, yarn houses are reported tightening up on 
eredits and keeping very close watch on mills about whose 
financial strength there can be the remotest suspician, said 
one well known agent for a Southern mill, “It is almost 
a eash basis.” 

The course of yarns is a puzzle to many knit goods 
manufacturers. Several days ago an agent quoted a price 
to a very large full fashion mill that wanted a day to con- 
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sider. Before the day was out the agent phoned, “Our 
prices have been withdrawn.” Instances of this character 
are not few, and, with labor’s attitude and buyers trying 
to offset indifference, serve to make the hosieryman, in a 
superheated, sticky atmosphere, feel as though the hands of 
every man were turned against him. 

Some few diseconcerted manufacturers have yet to name 
prices for next year, preferring to wait and profit by the 
Such 


mills, however, report all the spot business they ean handle, 


suecess or failure of those who opened on schedule. 


and well situated as to fall orders. 

Underwear, so far as market eonditions are concerned, 
is in a better position than hosiery. There are spots, how- 
ever, where mills have felt the pinch of higher prices for 
labor and material. 
As an instance, a mill that is behind in deliveries 
of orders taken in January, and which neglected to cover 
for yarn requirements, has been called upon to reimburse 
a jobber 12% cents a dozen for 2500 dozen garments, which, 
the jobber avers, he bought in the open market at that 
much in excess of the price named in the order. Another 
manufacturer is held by an agent for a considerable sum 
representing commissions on sales of merchandise covered 
by an unfilled order. 
underwear believe their’s is 
In the hope of 


obtaining united action for bettering conditions, there has 


Manufacturers of woolen 
the most troublous branch of the trade. 
been organized the Woolen Underwear Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, with James H. Shine of the Hope Knitting Co.., 
Cohoes, N. Y., as president. The association was formed 
and at once initiated its campaign at a meeting of knit 
goods manufacturers of New York and New England, 
arranged by the National Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers. 

The name of this latter organization, it is understood, 
will he changed to the National Knit Goods Association if 
the members approve a proposed amendment to the charter. 

It is interesting to contrast. present merchandising con- 
those which existed almost two years ago. 


ditions with 


The reversal is complete. -obbers who hold order confirma- 
tions are demanding delivery, and, generally, they are going 
to have it or know the reason why. 

Mills generally which, in the slump of 1914, insisted 
upon acceptance of delivery are reported observing the 
Golden Rule and standing by their commitments. Mills 
that, because they oversold, are shy on delivery, will be in 
no position for undertaking to enforce acceptance of mer- 
chandise should there be a repetition of the flood of can- 
eellations which poured in almost immediately following 
the outbreak of the European war. 

There: was reported to the trade, recently, an instance 
of a merchant’s disregard for the rights of a manufacturer 
that ought to be brought to the attention of every mill. 
Special branding had been specified in an order for 50 
eases of hosiery. The mill therefore had bands and labels 
printed from a specially made design which the merchant 
approved. Soon after a few cases had been delivered the 
order for the special branding was canceled, the merchant 
having been advised that he was using a registered trade- 
mark belonging to a Chicago house. As the merchant ac- 
cepted the merchandise, under another form of packing, 
he refused to pay for the specially printed bands and 


labels and the manufacturer is left with them on his hands. 
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“SANISEP” 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


PORTABLE 
SEWERAGE 
SYSTEMS 


HE perfect System for mill villages, suburban homes and schools, with or without 
running water. 


““SANISEP”’ “SANISEP”’ Privy Tank Set. 
Septic Tank Set. Made with one, two and four seats. 


VASTLY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 

‘“‘SANISEP”’ Tanks are made of reinforced concrete with solid bottom and are thoroughly 
waterproofed to prevent seepage. They require no cleaning out, no chemicals, are absolutely 
fly proof, and will never become offensive. 

They employ the L. R. 8. or two-tank principle of sewage disposal, which was devised and 
is recommended by the United States Public Health Service, and which is recognized as being 
the most efficient known. 

Write for catalogue and find out how economically your house or mill village can be made 
sanitary, and free from disease-carrying flies, before the hot weather comes. 


The Cement Products Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


Manufacturers of “SANISEP” Tanks. 
Branch: Columbia, S. C. Patents Pending 


Sanitary 
Sewerage Systems 


correct. They have solved 
sewage problem at low cost 


other rural places. They insure 
HEALTH AND ECONOMY 


Write for Full Information 









With Running Water. : Without Berm ii. nal 
Sanitary Engineering Company 
Commercial Bldg. | Charlotte, N. C. 











Most complete line of 





of every description. 


BOSTON 





Our Reinforced, Waterproofed Con- 
crete Septic Tanks are scientifically 


the 


hundreds of mill village homes and 


Electrical Merchandise 
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Some Suggestions About Loopers. 
BY “FIXER.” 
| have been a inisiiaa reader of Corton for some 


time and I have eagerly watched the practical diseussion 
and other departments and I notice in every issue that 
the overseers of spinning and earding enter into the dis- 
cussions, and |] can’t understand why the hosiery mill men 
don’t take part more than they do. 

There are several departments a stocking has to pass 
through before it is ready to wear. It has to be knit, in- 
spected, turned, looped, then turned again, hemmed, dyed, 
Then to the press, then to be graded, 


Then to the stampers, then 


boarded and dried. 
folded and inspected again. 
folded and put in boxes. 
Foremen in all of these departments should ask 
through Corron how the other man does things and tell 
how they do their work. The easiest and quickest way is 
the best. The writer has been in the hosiery mill for 18 
years, but that is no reason why I know the best methods. 
There is hardly ever a case where two men do things alike. 
Some one may have a good way to keep the waste off 
the floor and things of this kind. 

All these things save the company from loss. 
is very often the ease where a boss knitter has a man whom 
he thinks will make a good fixer, and he tries him. With 
the help of the boss knitter and the other fixers they will 


There 
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show fhe learner. Sometimes when a fellow has been fix- 
ing for five or six months he will begin to think he ean fix 
as well as a man who has been fixing for 15 or 20 years. 
That’s where he Then listen to 
what is told him, for he thinks he knows best. 
I have been the roads and have been fixing a long time, 
I always made it a 


fools himself. he won't 


However, 


and I learn new things every week. 
rule to pay strict attention to what I was told. 

So many new fixers will hear of a job of fixing some- 
where and will write for the job and possibly get it. But 
when the new job is secured nine out of ten will have to 
look for another job because they haven’t the practical 
experience. 

Every fixer and foreman can learn a lot by asking 
their questions and telling their experiences through Cor- 
TON, 

I think it a grand thing for fixers and other knitting 
mill men, for hosiery machinery is very delicate and com- 


plicated. I shall take pleasure in answering any question 


COTTON 


” "0.7 
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concerning German loopers, or anything else with which I 
am familiar. 

A few simple things may cause a looper to skip, such 
as lint in the tensions, or tensions too tight or too loose, 
or a dull pointed needle. It is well to see about tensions 
first, then the needle. If these in your opinion are right, 
than see that the stocking is free from ravel and lint. If 
there’s little strings and lint that will be more than apt 
to be the cause, 

I have made a eareful study of this particular machine 
for several years and probably some fixers can get some 
good ideas from the accompanying sketches. Fig. 1 shows 
the clamp for the yarn. This clamp should be free from 
lint at all times, so the spring on the shoulder has its full 
strength, so when the needle goes into the point, 6, that 
the clamp tightens when it gets to the slot in 3, which is 
the take-up bar. The take-up bar forms the loop as shown 
at 5. Then 4, which is the curve cam, has brought 8 in 
place and then 7 the looper hook goes into the loop at 5. 
No. 2 is the needle bar and 7 has to be low enough so the 
The hook at 6 shows a point with 5 
the needle too low. That is not right, but should be set 
just low enough to get the stitch. The needle that is too 
low will spring up at the point. The needle should be run 
as per sketch. The hook must be low enough so that 
the needle can go over the thread carried by the hook. But 
if the needle is too low, the point of the needle will split 
If the hook be too far away from 


néedle goes close to 7. 


the thread and skip. 


_-* YARN 












NO.4 tS A PLACE GROUND 
OVT FOR THE THREAD END 
OF CLAMP TO SLIP IN TO 
CLAMP THE YARN. 
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WO 3. 

the needle when it’s at its lowest point, the needle can’t 
get over the thread and the hook must be as close as can 
be run to ward off skips. No. 9 may be worn so much 
that No. 4, the eam, can’t put No. 7, the hook, to the proper 
place. The cam roll at 9 ean be very easily replaced by 
taking the nut off bottom end of the stud shown on No. 8. 
But these rolls have to be fitted in the eurve eam, No. 4. 
The end that goes down in the cam should be tapered so the 
machine will turn freely. These rolls have to be tempered 
and the writer tempers them as follows: 

Heat the roll in a clean fire to a cherry red. Then dip 
the roll in salt water. Salt water toughens the roll and 
makes it last longer. 

All lost motion must be out of a looper to get the best 
results. I have tried to make my ideas plain and if I am 
wrong I will thank any fixer to correct me. I have to 
look after 107 loopers, but, as I stated, some one else 
might know something different to prevent skips, and I 
will be glad to hear from them through Corton. 
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‘Frost Proof Closets 


Nearly a Quarter of a Million giv- 
ing satisfaction. Save Water; Re- 
quire No Pit; Simple in the extreme. 
The most durable water closet made. 
In service winter and summer. 


Enameled roll flushing 
rim bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 


Doubles the Life 
of Your Roofing 


Is your roofing getting old and leaky? 
depreciation claiming a good percentage which 
could be saved? 


Don’t you know that the life of your roofing 
whether it be shingle, canvas or wetal, can he 
lengthened and indefinitely protected from fire 
with a coating of 


EMPIRE 


Strong hardwood seat. 

Heavy riveted tank. 

Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 


Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 


PAINT 


This is the greatest preservative and fire re- 
tardant on the market. It is permanent proof 
against water, weather, fire, rust, acid and 
alkali. 


And Empire Paint is not expensive. 


Write for full information. 


The Empire Paint & Contractiog Co. 


Incorporated 
Steiner Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


JOSEPH A, VOGEL.CO, 


WILMINGTON 





“SANITARY 
PAPER CUSPIDORS | 


Nothing to Wash. Nothing to Clean. 
Simply fill with wet or dry saw dust, when dirty burn them up. 












ABSORBENT COTTON | 


For Druggists, Physicians, Hospitals and Families | 


‘SALCO” “PALMETTO” 
‘*HOSPITAL” 


Manufartursd 











by 


SJUTHERN 
ASEPTIC. 
LAZORATORIES 
ING. 


Colum ia, S. C. 


































Diamond 
FIBRE 


ROVING CANS 
MILL BASKETS 
BARRELS BOXES 
Will neither dent nor break when subjected to hard 


usage. Stronger than wood, lighter than steel. 
Write for Bulletin 12. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 


Bridgeport, Pa. Elsmere, Del. 
Branches in Principal Cities. 
elma Be gy —E. 8. og 905 4th National Bank Bldg.. 
tlanta, Ga.; Pearson & BRamsaur, ville, 8S. C. 


sia —— 
icon: ever from 
YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
have been added to the ‘‘1912’’ Cloth 


a Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
Ber “ie chine which add at least 50 per cent 
ote to Its value to YOU. 

; It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of | 
cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machines and 
cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE 
MACHINE where before it required 
two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to more and greater profits. 

THE ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL YOU. 


Maul a card for complete information and prices. 
When in need of special machinery, write us. 


J. A. tein eid 614 Broad ani acenn N. Y., U. S. A., Dept. "*C” 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 

The Lynchburg Hosiery Mills of Lynchburg, Va., will 
add 45 accompanying equipment. This 
equipment has been purchased. It will make the plant’s 
daily capacity 1250 dozen pairs of hose. 

The Volunteer Knitting Mills, Blacksburg, S. 
hosiery, the com- 
pany’s capitalization being $4,000. M. H. Morrow, R. S. 
Cooksey and J. G. Sapooch incorporated the enterprise 

The Durham (N,. C.) Hosiery Mill has received an order 
This hose 


knitters, with 


C., have 


been incorporated for the knitting of 


for 318,000 pairs of hosiery costing $23,244. 
is to be shipped from the company’s High Point mill to 
the War Department for United States Army regulars and 
National Guardsmen serving on the Mexican border and 
These socks will be knit of eotton, with linen 
Recently the Durham 


in Mexico. 
reinforcements for heels and toes. 
company completed the contract to furnish 304,000 pairs 
of hosiery for the United States Navy, and J. 8. Carr, Jr., 
the company’s president, is credited with having stated 
that only five pairs of this shipment were rejected, 
Ground has been broken for an addition to the plant 
of the Monareh Knitting Co., Ltd., Buffalo, N. Y., which 
five stories high. This will 
The new mill will be 


will be 200 feet long and 
double the space of the present mill. 
used for the manufacture of sweaters and will be of brick 


construction. 

Incorporation has been effected by the Royal Under- 
wear Company of Reading, Pa., with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The inecorporators are Irvin A. Diener, Henry J. 
Diener, Isaac A. Deisher, H. C. Gulgrich and 8. C. Hotten- 
stein. The company specializes on a new patented closed 
eroteh suit, known (as the “Triad.” 

John M. Berry, president of the Rome Hosiery Mills, 
Rome, Ga., is an enthusiastic advocate of the situation in 
his own line of business and conditions at large in the 
South. Mr. Berry recently made the statement that in his 
recent trips through the South he had found merchants 
feeling better than in years and with prospects bright. 
In all of his 19 years’ experience in the hosiery business 
Mr. Berry stated that he had never seen conditions better 


in that line than at present. The low end hosiery with 


which he is connected, Mr. Berry predicted, will become 
even scarcer as time goes on than it is at present. 

It is reported that the Raeford (N. C.) Power & Man- 
ufacturing Co., will add 4000 spindles to its hosiery yarn 


mill. 

R. E. Barnes and C. 
considering the establishment of a hosiery knitting 
They want daf#and prices on the necessary machinery. 

The Inter-State Hosiery and Finishing Mills at Burling- 
ton, N. C., will be taken over and operated by Max Lieber- 
man, Ine., and a branch plant to be known as the Maple 


B. Barnes, Kittrell, N. C., are 
mill. 


Crest Hosiery Mills will be established at Haw River, N. C. 
Men’s merino and cotton hosiery and women’s cotton ho- 
siery will be manufactured, and an equipment of 70 knit- 
ting machines is contemplated. The new company has been 
ineorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by Mr. Lieb- 
erman, E, S. W: Dameron and John M. Coble of Burling- 
ton. It is stated that the company’s plant will be driven 
by electricity and that there will be a daily capacity of 350 
dozen pairs of hosiery. There will also be a finishing plant 


installed. 
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An addition will be built by Chalmers Knitting Com- 
pany at Amsterdam, N. Y. A seven-story mill will be 
built, addition to connect with both ends of present plant, 
leaving a court in the center. Four upper stories of addi- 
tion to be used for spinning yarn for company’s own use, 
three lower floors for manufacturing the “Porosknit” un- 
derwear. A fourth story will be added to the dyehouse. 

James T. Hunter is engaging in the manufacture of 
men’s and women’s cotton hosiery at 1819 Bristol street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., under the style of Hunter’s Hosiery 
Mills, 

H. H. Reed is to establish a knitting mill at Reading, 
Pa., according to report, 

The Lange Knitting Mills, Chicago, Il., recently inecor- 
porated with a capital stock of $28,000, sueceeds Emil 
Lange Knitting Mills conducted by Lange & Shoegren, a 
partnership. 

Arrangements have been made by the Franklin Knitting 
Mills to oceupy an additional floor of the building on East 
Seventy-second Street, New York, in which their plant is 
located, and this will give them approximately 50,000 square 
feet of additional floor space. Sweaters and mufflers, 
ete., are manufactured, and the enlargement is being made 
to take care of the growing business of the company. 

The Pilot Hosiery Mill Co., Durham, N. 
incorporated with $100,000 by W. B. Clements, J. F. Tay- 
Mr. Stone is general 


C., has been 


lor, J. Hepderson Stone and others. 
manager, and contract has been awarded to W. H. Woods 
for constructing a 130 x 32-foot frame building for the 
mill. Forty knitters, with accompanying machinery for 
hosiery production, will be installed, and later a finishing 


plant will be added. Contracts have been awarded for the 


first installation of equipment. 

J. W. Watts and A, E. Watts are reported to be promot- 
ing the establishment of a knitting mill at Taylorsville, N. C, 

The Anderson (S. C.) Underwear Co., has been inecor- 
porated with $50,000 eapital for manufacturing underwear. 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills Co., manufaé- 
turers of hosiery, has taken over Mascot Knitting Mills. 
of Sweetwater, Tenn. The latter’s product, men’s half hose, 
however, will be marketed under its own name. 

The new Addison Knitting Mills Co., at Addison, N. Y., 
will manufacture popular priced hosiery. The company is 
-apitalized at $10,000, and is owned by local interests. It 
is establishing its plant in a practically new building re- 
cently acquired. 

Construction has been started on two additions to plant 
of the Stephenson Underwear Mills at South Bend, Ind. 

The Middle Atlantic Knitting Mills, 579 Avenue C, Bay- 
onne, N. J., have been incorporated to manufacture bathing 
suits, hosiery, underwear, ete., with a capital stock of $10,! 
000. 

The Armat Knitting Mills, 52 Armat street, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of seamless hosiery, 
which have been shut down for some time, have started up 
again on a line of mereerized goods. 

The Broadhead Knitting Co., Broadhead, Wis., is en- 
joying brisk business and is working full capacity and 
time. The concern has recently secured a large order for 
sweaters from Western houses which has additionally taxed 


the capacity. 
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Last a Lifetime With no Repair Expense 


HAT’S a great deal to expect from a shingle roof, but it’s the very 
service that can be expected from Cortright Metal Shingles. 
Over 25 years ago Cortright Shingles were placed en the market, and today many of 
the first Cortright Roofs laid are still in successful use. 

The shingles are made of red, green or galvan‘zed tinplate and tight coated gal 
vanized sheets. They can be laid as easily as wood shingles. Once laid there is no 
patehing or repairing vst a permanent roof. 

Cortright Shingles are most serviceable, permanent and inexpensive. They cost 
no more than wood and less than slate. If you want the best roof at the least cost 
you should use Cortright Shingles. Let us tell you more about it in our complete 
book ‘‘Concerning That Roof.’’ Ask for your copy. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
Philadelphia and Chicago 

















The Tape Drive 


Our tapes are endorsed by machinery ex- 
perts. They know their quality and they 
know their scientific structure. Exhaustive 
trials by practically all machinery makers 
have demonstrated that they have no 
tuperior. Write us. 


Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Spinning Tape Specialists 










































JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood Extracts & Hematine 


| Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS | «CA PROCESS COMPANY | 
291 Promenade Street, PROVIDENCE. R. I 
Machinery for dyeing yarns wound on 

parallel tubes. 
Installations in Riverside and Dan 

River, Gibson Mfg. Co., Patterson 

aromas... 2 and others. 


Attention, Mr. Knitting Mill Man! (Incorporated) 


Hunting Park Ave. & Marshall Street 
hundred. Satisfaction guaranteed. Philadelphia Pa 
: , ‘ 


Samples sent on request. 


PERFECTION NEEDLE CO., 305 Elm St., Durham, N. C. SPINDLE TAPES and BANDS 
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AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING COMPANY 


We sell needles for your German Loopers at $2.00 per 












A DETERGENT THAT’S DIFFERENT 


~ MI Na’ 


Booklet > ad eo sFree 


SOAPALITE 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. 
Sole LOUKPOE®, N. Y. Mfrs. 







In Your 
Spare Moments 


study the advertisements of 
COTTON. 














Such study will broaden your 
knowledge of the best products 
for your plant. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 





By Stephen Gilman, B. S. 
Pub- 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING. 
Bound in limp leather. 415 pages. 74 illustrations. 
hshed by the La Salle Extension University, Chicago. 

The many excellent books that have summed up this 
large and important subjeet have been useful to the mature 
accountant for reference, but have generally been impene- 
trable to the novice. In spite of laborious reading he cannot 
see why certain accounts should be debited on certain ocea- 
sions—his perverse instinct tells him they should be credited, 
and nowhere ean he find the mystery explained. This is 
simply because he has never had the fundamental coneep- 
tions of the science explained to him with the eonvineing 
clearness that only a master teacher can employ. 

This adds interest to the announcement of the new book 
prepared by Stephen Gilman, B. S., a man who has already 
put the stamp of his acute mind on many departments of 
business and seience. For several years he was manager 
of the credit department of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company, a position which involved the closest 
analytical study of the accounting, cost-finding, and effi- 
iency methods of many widely divergent kinds of business. 
In addition, Mr. Gilman has made a distinguished position 
for himself as a teacher of accountants. 

The new book, “Principles of Accounting,” is the result 
of long and eareful work. In addition to the exposition 
there are extensive illustrations based on actual practice. 
“Principles of Accounting” is published by LaSalle Exten- 
sion University and forms a part of the material of their 


eourse in Higher Accountancy. 


OrrictaL AMERICAN TEXTILE Drrecrory FoR 1916. Pub- 
lished by the Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Ine., New York. 
Price—Standard Edition $2.00—Office Edition $3.00—Vest- 
Pocket Edition $1.00 per section. 

The new 1916 edition of the Official American Textile 
Directory has been issued. This new edition contains about 
300 new mills, shows about 200 mills out of business since 
the last edition and about 4,000 mills making changes in 
their reports. It contains reports of all the textile manu- 
facturing establishments in the United States and Canada, 
together with the yarn trade index and a list of concerns in 
lines of business selling to or buying from the textile mills. 
is is a valuable reference work for anyone interested in tex- 


tile plants. 


OK-Moses Cleveland. 


A distinctly new and interesting method of illustrating 
an old and firmly established line of products is shown in 
the new Oster pipe-threading booklet, “OK-Moses Cleve- 
land.” Every user of pipe-threading tools will be interested 
in the action photographs of machines in various kinds of 
plants. The book is intended for free distribution and 
may be obtained by writing The Oster Mfg. Co., 2068 East 


Gist St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Difficult Weld. 


This cut illustrates the frame of a Bulldozer Press for 
forming heads on 3 inch bolts at the plant of the Moran 
Bolt and Nut Company, at St. Louis. This frame weighs 
20,000 pounds and the break oceurzved at the journals which 
receive full force of the thrust. As the strain on this 
part is a series of shocks or jolts, this repair is a good 
example of the efficiency of the oxy-acetylene welded joint. 
Three hundred and seventy-five pounds of east iron filler 
rod was used to make this repair. This weld was made 
practicable by the special equipment of the Meco apparatus 





with its adjustable length feature, ample capacity, and 
non-back-firing qualities, which made it possible for the 
welder to do the work in comparative comfort. Full infor. 
mation on this equipment may be secured by applying to 
the Modern Engineering Co., 14th and St. Charles streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Some Pulley Information. 


Two very interesting booklets on belt pulleys have just 
been issued by the American Pulley Co., 4200 Wissahickon 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. The first of these contains a paper 
by Chas. A. Brinley as read before the Engineer’s Club of 
Philadelphia last June. It is a thirty-six page booklet, 
fully illustrated and containing much material of value. 

The second of these booklets is a report of tests to de- 
termine the relative belt slip for different types of pulleys, 
by H. M. Haven and Wm, W. Crosby. This booklet con- 
tains twenty-four pages and is also fully illustrated. 

Copies of one or both of these booklets may be secured 
without cost on application to the American Pulley Com- 
pany. 





Peech Sons & Phillips Co., mercerizers, Camden, N. J., 
on Saturday, June 17, gave an outing to their employees at 
Bartram’s Park, N. J. In a baseball game, the quilling 
department defeated the mercerizing department, 3 to 2. 
Other outdoor sports added to the pleasure of the affair. 
A German band was one of the prominent features. It 


was voted a delightful outing by all concerned. 





